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ABSTRACT 

This final report describes the objectives, activities and 
outcomes of a federally funded project designed to develop a model for 
fostering emerging literacy and language skills in young children with 
disabilities. The model promotes the belief that literacy is one of the 
primary avenues by which an individual gains access to full community 
participation and attainment of personal potential. The foundation for the 
model builds partnerships between families, schools, and community members 
through which children and families receive developmentally appropriate 
language and early literacy services that are family centered as well as 
individually and culturally sensitive. Additionally, the model provides 
teaching and staff support with the knowledge and assistance necessary to 
implement these comprehensive services. The model was developed over the 
first 3 years of the project at 2 demonstration sites, both of which serve 
children 3 to 5 years of age who have identified disabilities, children who 
are risk, and children who are typically developing in inclusive settings. 
The remaining years of the project included replicating the model in 
additional settings, developing materials, and evaluating the impact of the 
project on children’s learning. Appended are: (l)CO-TEACH Case Studies and 

Cherry Valley Reports; (2) Presentation Information; (3) MELP Brochure, MELP 
Website, Reports and Newsletters describing MELP, and Articles related to 
MELP; and (4) MELP Child Impact Study, NAEYC Documentation, and MELP 
Conference Information. Also included are: MELP Manual; The Very Hungary 
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Project 

Summary 

The Montana Early Literacy Project 
Project Summary 

“Books tell the stories of human events and the human condition and not simply the facts 
Literature does more than change minds. It changes people’s hearts. And people with changed 

hearts are people who can move the world. ’’ 

(Gillespie, Powell, Clements, & Swearingen, 1994) 

The Montana Early Literacy Project (MELP) developed a Model for fostering emerging 
literacy and language skills in young children with disabilities. The Model promotes the belief 
that literacy is one of the primary avenues by which an individual gains access to full community 
participation and attainment of personal potential. The foundation for the Model builds 
partnerships between families, schools, and community members through which children and 
families receive developmentally appropriate language and early literacy services that are family 
centered as well as individually and culturally sensitive. Additionally, the Model provides 
teaching and staff support with the knowledge and assistance necessary to implement these 
comprehensive services. 

The Model was developed over the first three years of the grant at two demonstration 
sites, the CO-TEACH Preschool Program at The University of Montana and the Special 
Education Preschool at the Cherry Valley Elementary School in Poison, Montana on the Flathead 
Indian Reservation. Each program serves young children 3 to 5 years of age who have identified 
disabilities, children who are at risk of developing social and academic challenges, and children 
who are typically developing in inclusive settings. 

The remaining years of the project included replicating the Model into settings that serve 
children with disabilities and have risk factors related to poverty, developing materials 
describing the Model, and evaluating the impact of the project on children’s learning. The 
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replication sites were the Missoula Head Start and the Missoula County Special Education 
Preschool program both in Missoula, Montana and the Awesome Discoveries Day Care and 
Smart Start Preschool program both in Poison, Montana. One classroom in the Missoula Head 
Start participated in the total replication of the Project and demonstrated high fidelity to the 
Model. The other sites participated in partial replication and demonstrated low to medium 
fidelity to the Model. 

The goals of the project were to; 

1. Build partnerships between families, schools, and community members through which 
children and families receive family-centered, culturally sensitive, and developmentally 
appropriate early language and literacy services. 

2. Provide teaching and support staff the knowledge and assistance necessary to 
complement family-centered, culturally sensitive, developmentally appropriate early 
language and literacy activities with young children with disabilities and their families. 

3. Develop written, audio, and visual materials that describe the procedures used to establish 
the model practices of the proposed project. 

4. Disseminate the findings of the proposed project to appropriate professional, 
paraprofessional, parent, and community groups, and to agencies that serve young 
children with disabilities and their families. 

5. Evaluate the management model, use of the project resources and project results on an 
ongoing basis. 

The following provides an overview of the accomplishments made on each goal. 

Documents that are described in each goal are included in the appendices. 

Goal 1: Build partnerships between families, schools, and community members 
through which children and families receive family-centered, culturally 
sensitive, and developmentally appropriate early language and literacy 
services. 

Many partnerships were made over the course of the project between families, schools, 
and community members through which children and families received family-centered, 
culturally sensitive, and developmentally appropriate early language and literacy services. The 
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two demonstration sites facilitated relationships with the families served in each setting. Site 
visits and numerous contacts via telephone and e-mail were made by many other educators 
interested in the project. The CO-TEACH Preschool Program staff provided the support to 
extend the project to Head Start in Missoula and to the Missoula County Special Education 
Preschool Program. The project staff at Cherry Valley Special Education Preschool extended the 
project into Awesome Discoveries Day Care, a program that provided childcare to children from 
low-income families and for many of the preschool students who participated in the school’s 
program. A second replication site was in the Smart Start Preschool Program in Poison, which 
serves as a private preschool for children with and without disabilities in Poison. 

Initially, the staff at the tribal Head Starts in Arlee and Summers, Montana were 
interested in participating in the project. Several tribal issues on the Flathead Reservation, which 
were not able to be resolved, impacted their ability to work with grant personnel. Initial training 
for project replication has begun in the Northern Cheyenne Head Start in Lame Deer, Montana. 

The impacts of child learning from participating in the model were quite rewarding. 
Appendix 1 includes case studies from the CO-TEACH Preschool Program illustrating the kinds 
of change and the types of progress made by children with disabilities. Also included are the 
reports from the Special Education Preschool program at Cherry Valley Elementary School. 

Goal 2: Provide teaching and support staff the knowledge and assistance necessary 
to complement family-centered, culturally sensitive, developmentally 
appropriate early language and literacy activities with young children with 
disabilities and their families. 

Teaching and support staff were provided with the knowledge and assistance necessary to 
implement family-centered, culturally sensitive, developmentally appropriate early language and 
literacy activities with young children with disabilities and their families. Evaluative feedback 
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from teachers using the Model indicated that, during the first year of implementation, site visits 
to the demonstration programs and visits from project staff were most supportive. During the 
second year of implementation, the MELP manual provided the foundational information of the 
project, explaining why activities were done, and describing how to make adaptations and 
accommodations in individual settings. On-site visits by project staff were not as critical. The 
third year of implementation, not surprisingly, was reportedly the easiest. Teachers were able to 
expand the activities and incorporate more ideas. Additionally, they could focus on the children 
specific needs and aspects of certain skills. 

Information describing the foundation of the project were described for numerous local, 
regional, state, national, and international audiences which were comprised of early childhood 
educators, paraprofessionals, administrators, care providers, and families. The presentation 
information is included in Appendix 2. Additionally, approximately 200 university students 
participated in a practicum experience at the CO-TEACH Preschool Program during the course 
of the project. Part of their learning opportunities included learning about language and literacy 
development and using strategies and activities included in the project with the children 
attending the CO-TEACH program. 

Goal 3: Develop written, audio, and visual materials that describe the procedures 
used to establish the model practices of the proposed project. 

A variety of written, audio, and visual materials that describe the procedures used to 
establish the model practices of the project were developed. The Montana Early Literacy Project 
Manual is the focal piece of the project. The comprehensive manual describes MELP Model, its 
components, and the replication in a variety of early childhood settings such as: special and 
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general education preschool classrooms; Head Start classrooms; and specialized childcare 
centers. Each component is described in detail in the manual. 

The MELP Manual describes the use of existing classroom and home routines to build 
literacy directly into children’s ongoing experiences rather than designing activities that would 
be added onto their classroom programs and home schedules. The Model incorporates five key 
components: 1) Literacy activities are embedded throughout young children’s daily preschool 
routines; 2) Preschoolers with disabilities have developmentally appropriate emerging literacy 
goals specified in their Individualized Education Programs (EEPs); 3) Home/School partnerships 
are nurtured by providing opportunities to share early literacy activities, strategies, techniques, 
and information; 4) Preschool literacy themes and activities are sensitive to and celebrate 
individual differences and cultures; and 5) Teaching and support staff along with families are 
provided with the knowledge to develop and support the skills and abilities necessary to 
implement the model. The manual is included in the Final Report Packet. It is also available on 
the MELP website at www.umt.edu/ders/MELP. 

Thematic units were developed that provide the “vehicle” for the project implementation. 
Each unit includes a written booklet that provides a description and rational of the activities 
within the unit, the expected outcomes, the materials included, and an example of a parent 
newsletter. The thematic tubs that were developed included (by tub title - brief thematic 
description): 1) The Wheels on the Bus - transportation; 2) Heads, Shoulders, Knees and Toes - 
All About Me; 3) Itsy Bitsy Spider - Spiders; 4) Rainbow Fish - Caring, Sharing, & Friendship; 
5) The Very Hungry Caterpillar - Spring & Butterfly Life Cycle; 6) Alike and Different - 
appreciation of diversity and tolerance; and 7) Native American Stories - Native American 
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Indians & Oral Traditions. The booklet for “The Very Hungry Caterpillar” Literacy Tub is 
included in the Final Report Packet. 

As an extension of the original tubs, a series of traveling tubs were developed to be 
“checked out” and implemented by other early childhood educators, childcare providers, and 
families across the state and broaden the scope of the MELP project. The traveling tubs include 
the seven original MELP tubs as well as the following thirteen additional tubs: 1) Dinosaur Roar 
- Dinosaurs; 2) Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star - Astronomy; 3) We’re Going on a Bear Hunt - 
Bears; 4) Bam Dance - Fall Harvest & Farming; 5) Growing Vegetable Soup - Health, Spring, 

& Gardening; 6) The Mitten - Winter & Forest Animals; 7) The Very Grouchy Ladybug - 
Friendship & Bully Prevention; 8) Peanut Butter and Jelly - Food & Cooking; 9) Is Your Mama 
a Llama? - Baby Animals; 10) Eggs - Hatching; 11) Chicka Chicka Boom Boom - Alphabet, 
Numbers, Shapes, & Colors; 12) Snowballs — Family & Winter; and 13) My Five Senses - 
Seeing, Hearing, Touching, Tasting, & Smelling. Seven original MELP tubs plus thirteen 
additional traveling tubs equals a total of 20 literacy tubs available for use among special 
educators, speech and language pathologists, preschool teachers, childcare providers and families 
across the state of Montana. To date, MELP literacy tubs have been implemented in the 
following Montana communities: Butte, Dillon, Eureka, Frenchtown, Heart Butte, Kalispell, 
Lame Deer, Laurel, Libby, Missoula, Ronan, and Thompson Falls. 

Materials were developed for promotional activities including a brochure and a web site. 
Each describes the project and has been used for promotional, informational, and dissemination 
purposes. Additionally, the project was described in the Early Childhood Report and the 
University of Montana’s School of Education Newsletter. These documents are included in 
Appendix 3. 
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Other written materials included published manuscripts authored by project personnel. 
Promoting the Gift of Literacy: 101 Literacy Lessons was written by Dr. Rhea Ashmore (2001), 
a literacy professor in the School of Education who consulted on the project. This book is a 
resource providing a series of activities and strategies to develop literacy skills in children. 
Another manuscript entitled Building Early Literacy and Language Skills written by Paulson, 
Noble, Jepson, and van den Pol (2001) describes early literacy development along with strategies 
and activities that facilitate the development of skills that lead to reading and writing. A copy of 
these publications are included in this report. 

Several articles were produced during the project. One article written for the project by 
Ashmore is entitled “Phonological Awareness in Children: A Review of the Literature” and 
provides a literature review of phonological and phonemic awareness. Improving the 
phonological awareness skills in young children is an important component of the Project. The 
MELP manual specifically describes how to create developmental! y appropriate activities that 
focus on improving children’s phonological awareness skills. 

Another article, “The Effects of Phonemic Awareness Drills on Phonological Awareness 
and Word Reading Performance in a Later Learned Alphabetic Script” by Ashmore, Farrier, 
Paulson, and Chu (in press) describes the effect of a phonemic awareness skills training program 
on reading development of Chinese children learning to speak English. The results describe the 
positive impact of providing phonological awareness instruction for children learning English as 
a second language and whose language skills are underdeveloped. Both of these articles are 
included in Appendix 3. 

A video tape was produced that describes literacy at school, at home, and in the 
community. This tape is a great resource for families and care providers and how they can 
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promote early literacy skills in all settings. Other professional development materials include a 
series of power point presentations that describe early literacy and language development, social 
communication skill development, strategies and activities to facilitate the development of these 
skills, techniques that promote positive behavioral supports and strategies that address 
challenging behavior; and issues addressing cultural responsiveness especially with Native 
Americans. 

Goal 4: Disseminate the findings of the proposed project to appropriate 

professional, paraprofessional, parent, and community groups, and to 
agencies that serve young children with disabilities and their families. 

Project findings were disseminated to professional, paraprofessional, parent, and 
community groups, and to agencies that serve young children with disabilities and their families. 
One of the most important findings includes the results of a study that was conducted of a group 
of children in Head Start that participated in the MELP project and a group of children in Head 
Start that participated in the standard Head Start curriculum. The results identified a significant 
increase in the language and literacy skills of children participating in the MELP project over 
those who did not. 

The study compared pre- and post-test results of children’s language and literacy 
development in the Head Start classroom serving as the primary replication site with a similar 
group of children attending Head Start who did not participate in the project. The results describe 
significant gams in the early literacy and language skills in children participating in a classroom 
using the MELP model. This' particular Head Start classroom was noted to have “exemplary 
literacy practices” by an accreditation team for the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children (NAEYC). 
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An article, “The Effects of and Early Reading Curriculum on Language and Literacy 
Development of Head Start Children” by Paulson, Kelly, Jepson, van den Pol, Farrier, and 
Ashmore (in preparation for submittal) has been written which describes the effect of the MELP 
curriculum on language and literacy development of child in Head Start. This article and the 
NAEYC documentation are included in Appendix 4. 

Two showcase project conferences were organized for families, childcare providers, and 
educators. The Cherry Valley Early Literacy Conference was held on October 16, 1999. The 
presentation topics included: Literacy Through Play, Tools for Early Reading Assessment, 
Storytelling, The Early Literacy Project, Improving Communication: How to Encourage 
Language Development, Using Assessment to Plan for Reading Instruction, Writing in the Early 
Years, Extending the Story, Selecting Resources for Reading Instruction, Literacy From Birth, 
Phonological Awareness: A Link to Literacy, Browsing Children’s Literature and Storybook 
Weaving. The conference was well attended. Conference and evaluation information are 
included in Appendix 4. 

Another conference was held on February 10, 2001 at Cherry Valley Elementary School. 
This conference focused on literacy in the classroom, literacy at home, and literacy in the 
community. Many families participated in this interactive conference. Conference and 
evaluation information is included in Appendix 4. 

Goal 5: Evaluate the management model, use of the project resources and project 
results on an ongoing basis. 

The model management, use of the project resources, and project results were evaluated 
on an ongoing basis. The primary challenge in project management was operating two 
demonstrations sites, 70 miles distant, with one located on the Flathead Indian Reservation. 
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Attention to model fidelity after the demonstration phase required close communication, and was 
aided by conducting a number of joint activities. These included co-sponsored Parent-Child 
Reading Conferences, Literacy Workshops for Child Care Providers, Project Summer Institutes 
and National Conference Presentations (e.g., DEC). Nevertheless, the advantages of this 
collective approach greatly outweighed the weaknesses. Project products reflect responsiveness 
to tribal cultural issues including the value of native language, avoidance of print or videotaping 
of stories that traditionally have been shared through oral traditions, and strategies for 
encouraging developmentally appropriate language and literacy experiences for culturally 
diverse young children with disabilities. 

The Montana Early Literacy Project Model identifies an effective process to facilitate the 
development of vital language and emerging literacy skills in young children with disabilities, 
those at risk of developing challenges learning to read and write, and those who are typically 
developing across a variety of settings. By providing young children with developmentally 
appropriate activities and including their families in culturally and individually sensitive 
manners, the Model helps to build important foundations in language and literacy development, 
so children all can reach their fullest potential. 



Appendix 1 



Case Study One 

CO-TEACH Preschool, a model demonstration site for the Montana Early Literacy 
Project (MELP), is an inclusive preschool program designed for children ages 3 to 5. The 
following case study describes how an Individualized Education Program (lEP) team developed 
an lEP for a child with a speech and language delay using Component 2: lEP Connections and 
Component 3: Family Connections of the MELP model. 

Courtney came to CO-TEACH as a 4-year-old with an lEP in place September of 2001. 
According to her parents and previous service providers, the goals and objectives on her current 
lEP had not been met and were deemed appropriate for continuation. Courtney was receiving 
speech and language, physical therapy, and self-help/independence services as per her Child 
Study Team Report. 

The Early Literacy Screening, a tool used in Component 2 of the MELP model which 
provides critical information to identify children’s emerging literacy strengths, was administered 
to Courtney in November 2001 and April 2002. Courtney’s initial Early Literacy Screening in 
November 2001 showed low results with a screening total of 42%. She received a score of 53% 
for Print Awareness, 47% for Language Use, and 28% for Phonological Awareness. During the 
screening, Courtney was visibly frustrated and tried to manipulate the screener by using 
avoidance behaviors. 

As the school year continued, Courtney showed little, if any, progress towards her lEP 
goals and objectives. By April, she was unable to sing her ABC’s, count to 5 consistently, 
expressively identify the letters in her name, and re-tell a story with three main events from a 
storybook. Courtney’s classroom/special education teacher was concerned that she may be 
struggling with more than a speech and language delay. A second Early Literacy Screening was 
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administered in April 2002, which suggested that although she had made considerable progress 
in Language Use, Courtney was definitely not making progress comparable to that of her peers in 
Phonological Awareness and Print Awareness. Courtney’s screening total was 48%. She 
received a score of 47% for Print Awareness, 73% for Language Use, and 28% for Phonological 
Awareness. A delicate conversation between Courtney’s special education teacher and her 
parents concerning her progress resulted in her parents wanting to do some further testing to 
determine if Courtney had additional needs that needed to be met. On the Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Scale, Courtney obtained an overall composite sore of 96, which fell within the 
average range. Results suggested that Courtney’s strengths were in visual memory and visual 
learning. A significant weakness was demonstrated in auditory memory. Overall, the results on 
the Stanford-Binet and other assessments ruled out Courtney possibly being cognitively delayed. 

As a result of further testing and the lEP team’s concern for Courtney’s academic 
success, we wrote another lEP addressing specific foundational skills that would positively 
impact Courtney’s later reading and writing acquisition. New lEP goals and objectives targeting 
emerging literacy skills described in the MELP manual and coupled with parent training 
(Component 3: Family Connections) in the areas of print and phonological awareness, and 
language use, Courtney demonstrated marked success. By October 2002, Courtney increased her 
overall score on the Emerging Literacy Checklist by 25 points with 60% compared to that of 
35% in May of 2002. It is very likely that Courtney’s progress on current lEP goals and 
objectives can be attributed to the lEP team’s focus on Component 2: lEP Connections and 
Component 3: Family Connections of the MELP model. 
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Case Study Two 



I work as an Early Childhood Special Education Teacher at CO-TEACH Preschool at the 
University of Montana. CO-TEACH is an inclusive preschool program that serves children ages 
3 to 5 with and without disabilities. CO-TEACH is also a model demonstration site for the 
Montana Early Literacy Project (MELP). 

The following case study describes the progress made by a young preschool student at 
CO-TEACH who was diagnosed with autism at the age of 4. Cody came to CO-TEACH shortly 
after this diagnosis with some challenging behaviors typical of a child who falls on the autism 
spectrum. During the course of six months, Cody made significant gains in the areas of 
behavior, engagement and participation, communication, and social interaction. The 
implementation of the MELP literacy tubs played an integral role in Cody’s progress. In the 
following study I would like to first describe some of Cody’s initial behaviors, then some aspects 
of the literacy tubs that helped engage him, and finally some of the specific gains made by Cody 
in his first 6 months at CO-TEACH. 

When Cody first came to CO-TEACH, he had a difficult time separating from his family. 
He expressed his dislike of separation from family and for new and unfamiliar places through 
aggressive/disruptive behaviors. He would spend most of the day tantrumming, screaming, 
spitting, and throwing himself on the floor. He did not want to be left at school, take off his 
jacket, or participate in any activities. It took approximately two weeks before his tantrums 
started to decrease and before some sign of interest in classroom activities began. 

With the reduction of tantrums, Cody started to exhibit an excessive preoccupation with 
particular routines. After taking off his coat, Cody insisted on going up to the bathroom, using 
the toilet to urinate or to just look at it if he didn’t have to urinate, and then flushing both the 
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toilet he used and the toilet adjacent to it. He would then wash his hands in the sink on his right 
and then in the sink on his left. This ritual seemed to alleviate feelings of anxiety and allowed 
him to proceed with preschool activities. 

In these first weeks of preschool, Cody rarely communicated verbally and did not display 
an interest in any kind of social interaction. The number of verbal words spoken was minimal 
and when he did speak, he often used echolalic speech. He would usually repeat words and two 
to three word phrases that he had heard in other settings. 

At CO-TEACH we implement literacy tubs as described in the MELP manual. Cody did 
not engage in any of these activities in the first two weeks of school, but he was exposed to the 
songs, stories, activities, and conversations that revolved around a single theme and repeated 
throughout the day; day after day. We did not realize it at the time, but he had been listening to 
and memorizing these songs and stories even though he did not appear to be engaged. His 
parents reported later that he had been singing and reciting them at home. 

Over the course of the next few months, Cody began participating in learning center 
activities, attending to whole group activities that included repeated readings and repeated song 
and finger plays, using words related to literacy tub themes, and showing an interest in using 
these words to communicate with others. The repetitive nature of the literacy tubs appealed to 
Cody’s desire for sameness in routine. He learned this routine very quickly after the reduction of 
his anxiety and tantmms. He began to look forward to activities throughout the day that included 
his new favorite songs and stories. 

By the end of his fourth month at CO-TEACH, Cody was attending to whole group 
activities 88% of given opportunities; participating to whole group activities 50% of given 
opportunities; following one-step instructions 59% of given opportunities; using words to request 
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desired activities or items 54% of given opportunities; and playing interactively with others 22% 
of given opportunities. By the end of the school year, two months later, Cody made significant 
progress in each of these areas. He was attending to whole group activities 93% of given 
opportunities; participating to whole group activities 63% of given opportunities; following one- 
step instructions 79% of given opportunities; using words to request desired activities or items 
100% of given opportunities; and playing interactively with others 55% of given opportunities. 

The implementation of the MELP literacy tubs provided us with a tool to help engage a 
child with significant needs and challenging behaviors. The repetitive nature of the tubs 
appealed to this child and helped engage him in the literacy activities that he grew to expect and 
enjoy. Engagement in these activities initiated progress in multiple areas of development. 
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Case Study Three 



The Montana Early Literacy Project has had a powerful impact on helping children with 
disabilities develop the foundation skills needed for learning to read and write. The following 
case study documents the growth of a young child who during his preschool years displayed 
many of the predictive characteristics related to later difficulty in learning to read and write. 

Matthew began his educational career as a young three-year-old by attending a private 
preschool program known for its high quality. At the end of the school year his mother expressed 
concern that Matthew was not learning at the same rate as other children his age. A referral to 
special education was completed resulting in a comprehensive evaluation when Matthew was 3 
years, 10 months. The Child Study Team Report indicated that Matthew qualified for special 
education services as a child with a disability including preschool special education, 
speech/language therapy, and occupational therapy. 

Matthew’s initial Individual Education Program (lEP) included goals addressing fine 
motor skills (copying shapes, cutting), pre-academic skills (rote counting, color identification, 
name recognition, letter identification, and matching), speech intelligibility and sentence 
structure, and phonological awareness (rhyming, blending, and segmenting). The educational 
setting chosen to provide the special educational services was the CO-TEACH Preschool 
Program at The University of Montana. The related services were provided by the Missoula Area 
Education Cooperative. Matthew and his family also received language and literacy services 
through the Western Montana RiteCare Language and Literacy Clinic. 

The results of his initial Emerging Literacy Screening showed a low level of early and 
emerging literacy skill development receiving a score of 13% for Print Development, 33% for 
Language Use, 0% for Phonological Awareness with a screening total of 15% correct. Matthew 
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was 4 years, 2 months at the time of this assessment. He did not distinguish the difference 
between words and pictures on storybook pages, did not recognize his name or know any letters 
within his name, could recognize one shape, and could sing less than a quarter of the alphabet 
song. His speech was difficult to understand and his sentence structure contained many 
grammatical and syntactical errors. He was able to identify only a few basic concepts and did not 
convey a narrative with more that one related event. His phonological awareness skills were 
essentially nonexistent. 

After 8 months of preschool using the MELP model and coordinated speech/language 
services through the language and literacy clinic, Matthew showed substantial progress 
increasing his early and emerging literacy skills. On his second Emerging Literacy Screening 
conducted in April, he received scores of 53% for Print Development, 60% for Language Use, 
50% for Phonological Awareness with a screening total of 54% correct. 

Matthew returned to the CO-TEA CH Preschool Program for a second year of preschool 
services as a five-year-old. The Child Study Team determined that another year of preschool 
services would allow him to continue to build his foundation skills for early literacy before going 
to kindergarten. The results of the Emerging Literacy Screening at the beginning of his second 
year of preschool were similar to the results obtained at the end of the previous school year. Over 
the summer with continued stimulation at home, but with no direct intervention, Matthew 
maintained his skills and showed minimal growth. The results of the third screening given in 
October were scores of 53% for Print Development, 73% for Language Use, 50% for 
Phonological Awareness with a screening total of 58% correct. At this time Matthew was 
beginning to use his finger in a left to right sweep as he “read” words from a familiar book. He 
could identify shapes, print symbols, and his name. He was not able to write his name or identify 
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any letter names and he could sing about half of the alphabet song. His speech was becoming 
easier to understand but still contained several sound pattern errors. His sentences were longer 
and more grammatically correct. He understood many basic concepts and could tell a narrative 
with three related events. As with the alphabet song, he was only able to sing about half of 
another familiar song in a rhythmic fashion. His phonological awareness skills were developing 
with some concept of rhyming, and blending and segmenting of words from syllable units. 



Screening 

Date 


Chronological 

Age 


Print 

Development 


Language 

Use 


Phonological 

Awareness 


Screening 

Total 


9-99 


4-2 


13% 


33% 


0% 


15% 


4-00 


4-8 


53% 


60% 


50% 


54% 


10-00 


5-3 


53% 


73% 


58% 


58% 


10-01 


6-3 


100% 


87% 


90% 


92% 



During Matthew’s second year of special education preschool services, the Child Study 
Team determined that he needed additional intensive intervention with letter knowledge and 
phonological awareness. This service was provided at his elementary school on an individual 
basis helping him learn the letter names and begin developing an understanding of the alphabetic 
principle. 

By the time Matthew entered kindergarten, he knew most of the upper and lower case 
letter names, several letter/sound associations, and could sing the entire alphabet song. He could 
write using mock and random letters. His speech was understandable to the average listener and 
his sentences were more grammatically correct. He could match words that rhymed, produce 
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words that rhymed, blend words from syllables and sounds, and segment words in to syllables 
and beginning sounds. 

When Matthew turned six years of age, another Child Study Team meeting was held to 
determine eligibility for continued special education services and a more specific category of 
disability. It was determined that Matthew had a documented learning disability. The intensive 
services he had received during preschool had been very effective in helping Matthew develop 
the foundation skills needed to learn to read and write. It was also evident that he needed direct 
instruction and intervention to help him continue to learn. The CST meeting at his elementary 
school decided to continue the intensive special education services in helping Matthew progress 
with his reading and writing instead of determining that his skills were age and grade 
appropriate, discontinuing services, and wait to see what happened. 

At the end of his kindergarten year, IMatthew had a sight vocabulary of over a hundred 
words, he could sound out words using phonetic skills, and he would write sentences and short 
stories in a semi-phonetic and phonetic manner. He could produce strings of rhyming words, 
blend words from sounds, and segment words into sounds. His speech was clear, his sentences 
were correct and he could relate long stories in sequence. 

Matthew made wonderful progress during his years attending the CO-TEACH Preschool 
Program. He made considerable growth in developing his early literacy skills by participating in 
a preschool program that embedded literacy throughout the day, focused early literacy outcomes 
in his DEP, worked closely with his family, and recognized his individual strengths and needs 
with teaching staff who had acquired the skills to help him develop age level competencies in 
early literacy. The early intervention services that Matthew received did not eliminate his 
learning disability. However, he was able to start school with emerging literacy skills that 
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outpaced many of his classmates. MELP was an important part of Matthew’s early intervention 
program. 
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August 30, 2000 



Dr. Rick van den Pol 
University of Montana 

Department of Educational Research and Service 
University of Montana 
Missoula, MT 59812 

Dear Dr. van den Pol, 

This is a final report regarding the individual contract work for the Montana Early Literacy 
Model completed by Eiaine Meeks and Debra Hogenson from July 1, 2000 to August 
15, 2000. During this period we were not under contract with the Poison School District 
allowing us to engage in intensive work with the replication site in the Poison community'. 

Replication work included becoming familiar with all components of a literacy tub and the 
design of daily lesson plans. We drafted a letter to parents explaining the upcoming tub 
implementation as well as collaboration with the University of Montana. We purchased all 
necessary materials and the food for snacks. We met with staff from the replication site on 
several occasions and provided staff development on the activities in the tub. 

We implemented the model at the replication site with their staff observing and working 
alongside us in a supportive role. Each day, we conducted an evaluation session with the 
staff to discuss the perceived successes and challenges of the day’s activities. 

Even with this intensive level of support, we discovered limitations to successful replication 
of the Montana Early Literacy Model: 

There is a requisite level of knowledge that is 
necessary for successful replication of the model. 

LEARNING THEORY: 

Brian Cambourne’s model of the Conditions for Literacy Learning, 
emergent literacy perspective, language - literacy link, the role of the 
teacher and the role of the student , a constructivist approach, the 
teaching - learning cycle, etc. 

DEVELOPMENTALLY APPROPRIATE PRACTICES: 

Adequate amount available literacy materials, positive interaction with 
children, modeling as an instructional strategy, creating a stimulating, 

language rich environment that addresses all early childhood domains 
etc.. 
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There needs to be a greater emphasis on student outcomes. Activities and 
materials should be selected based on student learning needs as determined by 
assessment. The literacy tubs serve as the means by which literacy is integrated 

throughout the day. The use of the tubs alone do not necessarily result in student language 
and literacy learning. 

There are specific personal qualities of staff working with young children that promote 
positive learning experiences. This includes verbal and non-verbal behaviors. 

Cultural and diversity components need to be relevant to the child and their 
community. 



In addition, as part of our independent contract work, we have written outlines and drafts for 
sections of the manual being collaboratively developed with University personnel. 

We have attended and participated in two working team meetings. We are in the process 
of creating a tub relevant to the Salish-Kootenai culture. 



Please contact us if you need further information. 



Sincerely, 



Elaine Meeks 




Report of Independent Contractor Services 
Montana Early Literacy Model 
7-1-00 to 8-15-00 



As independent contractors, we engaged in replication efforts with a local 
private day care facility in Poison during the summer of 2000. We 
provided professional development to the staff and director of the facility. 
This included demonstration teaching as well as evening workshops. We 
found that this was a necessary step for implementation of the tubs. Using 
the environmental scan instrument, we found that the site lacked many of 
the basic materials required for literacy activities to take place throughout 
the day. We met with the staff and selected and ordered appropriate 
materials to set up the environment for literacy learning. Professional 
development also centered around the role of the staff members in 
promoting oral language development through developmentally 
appropriate activities. 

The Rainbow Fish , Head, Shoulders, Knees and Toes, and Wheels on 
the Bus literacy tubs were implemented in the day care facility. The first 
two tubs were implemented with considerable support from us. This 
included helping to write the lesson plans, gathering materials, and 
modeling the teaching. The staff of the day care implemented the third tub 
with much less support, indicating an increase in knowledge and skills. In 
the fall, they also implemented Itsy Bitsy Spider. Appropriate evaluation 
forms were submitted to the University. 

We also met several times with University personnel and assisted in the 
development of the training manual for the project. Ms. Meeks drafted a 
section on family involvement for the manual and Ms. Hogenson drafted a 
section on cultural diversity. We also worked with Cherry Valley staff to 
provide a family take home bag development process as well as 
descriptions of specific bags. Sample lEP objectives were also provided. 

Debra Hogenson 
1 13 Jim’s Dr. 

Poison, MT 59860 
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Elaine Meeks 
2280 Baypoint Road 
poison, MT 59860 
ERIC 



February 15, 2001 



Dr. Rick van den Pol 

Division of Educational Research and S&rvic& 
University of Montana 
Missoula, MT 59812 



Dear Rick, . 

Please find enclosed the Year 4 deliverables report and the report of our 
summer independent contractor work. Thank you for taking the time to 
answer my questions today. I decided to stay and f inish this before heading 
home to the couch and the cat. I hope the reports are adequate. Please let 
me know if you need further information. 

r look forward to seeing you in Washington D.C at the NECTAS conference. 
Sincerely, 



Elaine Meeks 
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Montana Early Literacy Model 
Cherry Valley Elementary School Demonstration Site 
Scope of Work Services / Deliverables 
Year 4 - September 1, 1999 - August 30, 2000 



1. Three Early Literacy Model thematic kits were implemented in the 
Cherry Valley preschool classroom during Year 4: 

Head, Shoulders, Knees and Toes 
Wheels on the Bus 
Rainbow Fish 

The fourth kit, Itsy Bitsy Spider, will be implemented in the fall of 2001. 

All appropriate forms have been subnnitted to the University. 

2. A number of visitors from the area visited our preschool during the 
school year. Several of these visitors are parents of the preschool 
children who attend the Cherry Valley preschool. Others are parents who 
weekly attend “Little Cherries”, the parent-child literacy time in our school 
library. The other visitors are early childhood educators from the region. 

A list of the visitors is attached. 

3. A half day early literacy conference for early childhood educators and 
child care providers in the Mission and Flathead valleys was held at 
Cherry Valley school in October of 1999. It was attended by 103 
participants. Evaluative data was summarized and shared with the 
University within one month of the conference. 

4. Site Coordinator, Elaine Meeks and Curriculum Specialist, Debra 
Hogenson, attended a one day summer work session in June 2000. We 
met with University personnel and shared a case study type summary 
during the session. We discussed challenges to the replication work that 

was scheduled to begin in late June or early July at the child care facility in 
Poison. 
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CHERRY VALLEY ^ 

elementary school 




October 31, 2002 
Montana Early Literacy Project 
End of Year Report 
Submitted by Debbie Hogenson 
Cherry Valley School 
Poison School District 
111 East Fourth SL 
Poison, Montana 59860 

The following is a report documenting information from three sources. Cherry Valley Pre- 
school, Smart Start, and Awesome Discoveries Daycare/Pre-school. Cherry Valley Pre- 
school serves special needs students aged three and four. Smart Start is a . privately owned 
pre-school that serves students aged four and five, and Awesome Discoveries is a state 
funded special needs pre-school/daycare that serves infants through grade school children. 

Tubs implemented and time of implementation during the school year 2002-2003 : Cherry 
Valley implemented all six tubs in the school year, each for a period of one month. Smart 
Start implemented four tubs (Rainbow Fish, We are all Alike/Different, The Hungry 
Caterpillar, and Heads, Shoulders, Knees, and Toes), each for a period of two weeks. 
Awesome Discoveries implemented all six tubs, each for a period of one month. 



Student responses/likes: Cherry Valley students didn’t. seem to be engaged in the books, 
were not interested in books, and didn’t choose to read books at free time. Note: in 
addition, this group of children showed little or . no interest in library time. Smart Start 
students loved the art projects and the activities, and seemed to enjoy the repeated 
readings. Awesome Discoveries’_students.liked the stories, chose to readihe books.at .free 
time, the older students enjoyed reading the books to the younger ones, the students liked 
the visuals that were displayed on the walls. 

T eacher satisfaction : Cherry Valley’s teacher enhanced the tubs with various other 
materials in efforts to engage the students, given, their age and ability. Many of tbe centers 
were difficult for the students as they needed adult supervision. The behavior of the 
students interfered with real learning. The time for centers was limited as time for 
classroom instruction and circle time was a priority. Smart Start’s teacher commented 
that the physical environment of the pre-school did not have enough room for all the 
centers, also said students could not manage many of the centers on their own. Awesome 
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Discoveries’ teacher said the thematic approach of the centers “helped to get everyone 
thinking the same , the staff and the students. Tlie teacher noted she is working on 
incorporating math into the tubs. She is currently enrolled in a math course and now has a 
“whole new look” and is “looking at the tubs mathematically”^ She is supplementing the 
literacy tubs with math manipulatives, math books and math concepts and language. She 
commented that “Literacy is the base for everything.” 



Support needed: Cherry Valley’s teacher said monetary resources were needed to replenish 
the tubs and buy additional books to accompany the tubs, perhaps with more appeal for 
young learners. Smart Start’s teacher said more personnel was necessary to fully 
implement the learning centers effectively. Awesome Discoveries’ teacher said supplies to 
replenish the tub were needed. 

Student Iearnin2 outcomes : Cherry Valley.’s teacher commented that the tubs taught the 
goals of the students’ EEPs. Academic objectives were evident in the implementation of the 
tubs. Language usage and vocabulary development were joct assessed. Sjmart Start’s 
teacher observed the students’ knowledge of the large concept within the context of the 
stories. The students’ literacy acquisition was enhanced and. highlighted with the 
implementation of the tubs. Awesome Discoveries’ teacher noticed an increased attention 
span of her students. Long term memory was improved jdue.to the repeated phrases. jn the 
selected stories, rhymes, poems and songs. 

Visitor log : Cherry Valley loaned a tub to the America Reads coordinator to.present to 
colleagues for axtate- wide workshop. A local Lutheran Pre-school teacher borrowed a few 
of the tubs and incorporated them into her program. Smart Start did not lend out the 
tubs. Awesome Discoveries loaned parts of the tubs (activities, games) to families of long- 
time enrolled students. The teacher shared the tubs with colleagues and math professor. 
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Appendix 2 



Appendix 2 

The following presentations were given by project staff: 

Jepson, S., & Guilfoyle, S. (October, 2001). On Track Curriculum and Assessment and 

Addressing Challenging Behavior in-service. San Juan School District, San Juan, Utah. 

Jepson, S., Foster, A., Guilfoyle, S., Paulson, L., & Scoles, G. (March, 2001). The Montana 

Early Literacy Project. Montana Council for Exceptional Children Conference, Missoula, 
Montana. 

Paulson, L., van den Pol, R., & Jepson, S. (December, 2002). Building Early Literacy and 

Language Skills: favorite strategies and activities. National Division of Early Childhood 
Conference, San Diego, California. 

Jepson, S. (November, 2002). Inclusion, Collaboration, and Communication. Head Start In- 
Service, Butte, Montana. 

Kelly, K., Jepson, S., Guilfoyle, S., & Bunce, M. (August, 2002). The Montana Early Literacy 
Project. Region V - Montana Comprehensive System for Personnel Development 
(CSPD) Conference, The University of Montana, Missoula, Montana. 

Jepson, S., Guilfoyle, S., & Wolferman, A. (June, 2002). Storytelling: We Learned it All in 
Preschool. Montana TALES Fourth Annual Conference, The University of Montana, 
Missoula, Montana. 

Paulson, L., Noble, L., & Jepson, S. (April, 2002). Building Early Literacy and Language Skills. 
Montana 2002 CEC Conference on disABILITIES, Missoula, Montana. 

Jepson, S. (March, 2002). The Montana Early Literacy Project. Essential Connections Grant, 
Nurturing Center/Summit, Flathead Association for the Education of Young Children, 
Kalispell, Montana. 

Paulson, L., Jepson, S. & van den Pol, R. (December, 2001). The Montana Early Literacy 
Project. National Division of Early Childhood Conference, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Jepson, S., Scoles, G., & Kuehn, J. (October, 2001). The Montana Early. Literacy Project. 

Montana Association for the Education of Young Children (MtAEYC) Early Childhood 
Conference, Kalispell, Montana. 

Jepson, S. (September, 2001). The Montana Early Literacy Project. Cherry Valley Elementary 
School, Poison, Montana. 

Jepson, S. (August, 2001). The Montana Early Literacy Project: Making books with young 
children. Region V Montana Comprehensive System for Personnel Development 
(CSPD) Conference, The University of Montana, Missoula, Montana. 
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Paulson, L. (January, 1998). Using Good Talking Words at Home, Head Start Parent Training, 
Helena, Montana. 

van den Pol, R., Paulson, L., & Jepson, S. (February, 1998). Best inclusive practices in early 
childhood education: On Track Curriculum and Assessment, behavior management and 
social skills training, language/literacy connections, and family/school partnerships. 
United States Department of Defense Dependent Schools, Yokosuka, Misawa, and 
Okinawa, Japan and Seoul, Korea. 

van den Pol, R., Paulson, L., & Butterfield, S. (February, 1998, December, 1997). Best Inclusive 
Practices in Early Childhood Education: Behavior Management and Social Skills 
Training, Language/Literacy Connections, On Track Curriculum/Assessment, and 
Family/School Partnerships, United States Department of Defense Dependent Schools, 
Seoul, Korea, Yokosuka, Misawa, and Okinawa, Japan, and Kaiserslautern, Wuertsburg, 
and Frankfurt, Germany. 

Paulson, L., van den Pol, R., Vincent, L., Jepson, S., Whedbee, L., Efinger, B., & Hould, T. 
(April, 1998). The language literacy connection: phonological awareness and 
developmentally appropriate activities to enhance emerging literacy skills. Montana 
Council for Exceptional Children Conference, Missoula, Montana. 

Paulson, L. & van den Pol, R. (April, 1998). Prosocial Communication Skills: A Program to 
Develop Social Communication Skills for Young Children, Council for Exceptional 
Children Conference, Missoula, Montana. 

Butterfield, S., Efinger, B., Hould, T., Paulson, L., van den Pol, R., & Whidbee, L. (April, 1998). 
The Language Literacy Connection: Phonological Awareness and Developmentally 
Appropriate Activities to Enhance Emerging Literacy Skills, Council for Exceptional 
Children Conference, Missoula, Montana. 

Paulson, L. & van den Pol, R. (July, 1998). The Literacy Connection: Enhancing Emerging 
Literacy Skills, Sopris West Summer Institute, Snowmass, Colorado. 

Paulson, L. & van den Pol, R. (July, 1998). Good Talking Words'. A Social Communication 

Skills Program for Preschool and Kindergarten Children, Sopris West Summer Institute, 
Snowmass, Colorado. 

Paulson, L., Jepson, S., & Daday, C. (September, 1998). Training on Good Talking Words and 
On Track, B.E.S.T. Project, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Paulson, L. (September, 1998). The Language Literacy Connection: Enhancing Emerging 

Literacy Skills, Southern Alberta Professional Development Consortium, Lethbridge, 
Alberta, Canada. 
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Paulson, L., van den Pol, R., & Hould, T. (October, 1998). The Language Literacy Connection; 
Enhancing Emerging Literacy Skills through Phonological Awareness, Montana Speech- 
Language and Hearing Association Convention, Helena, Montana. 

Jepson, S., Daday, C., Paulson, L., & Bruce, C. (January, 1999). On Track and Family 
Participation, Lame Deer Head Start, Lame Deer, Montana. 

Paulson, L, Jepson, S., Daday, C., & Bruce, C. (January, 1999). Language Literacy Connections 
and Prosocial Skills, Region I CSPD, Mile City, Montana. 

Paulson, L, Daday, C., Bruce, C., & Jepson, S. (January, 1999). Language and literacy 

connections and prosocial skills. Region I CSPD Conference, Miles City, Montana. 

Paulson, L., Noble, L, & Spiegle, D., (February, 1999). Enhancing Emerging Literacy Skills, 
Interactive Teaching Network Teleconference, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

van den Pol, R. & Paulson, L., (February, 1999). Good Talking Words and On Track, Louisiana 
Federation Council for Exceptional Children 19‘^ Annual Super Conference on Special 
Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Grosfield, J. & Paulson, L. (March, 1999). To Hear - To Speak - To Understand: All You 
Wanted to Know About the Scottish Rite Childhood Language Disorders Clinics, 
Montana Council for Exceptional Children Conference on Disabilities, Missoula, 
Montana. 

Paulson, L. & Bruce, C., (March, 1999). The AAC’s of Literacy, Montana Council for 
Exceptional Children Conference on Disabilities, Missoula, Montana. 

Hart, J., Paulson, L, & Hart, J., (March, 1999). The Sibling Support Project, Montana Council 
for Exceptional Children Conference on Disabilities, Missoula, Montana. 

Paulson, L., (March, 1999). Good Talking Words, DSQIC Head Start Disabilities Training Day, 
Missoula, Montana. 

Paulson, L., (July, 1999). Enhancing Emerging Literacy Skills in Young Children, Reaching the 
Tough to Teach, The Island Institute, Jekyll Island, Georgia. 

Paulson, L., (July, 1999). Developing Social Communication Skills in Young Children, 

Reaching the Tough to Teach, The Island Institute, Jekyll Island, Georgia. 

Paulson, L., (July, 1999). Extending Observation and Participation for Early Childhood Settings, 
ABCDS: Activity-Based Curriculum for Developmental Sequences, 1999 Alabama 
Summer Mega Conference, Mobile, Alabama 
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Vincent, L., Jepson, S., & Park, L. (August, 1999). Montana Early Literacy Project. Head Start, 
Missoula, Montana. 

Jepson, S. (August, 1999). Montana Early Literacy Project. Head Start, Missoula, Montana. 

Paulson, L., (August, 1999). Keynote: ABCs to Ponder, Montana Region I CSPD Conference, 
Glendive, Montana. 

Paulson, L., (August, 1999). Enhancing Emerging Literacy Skills in Young Children, Montana 
Region I CSPD Conference, Glendive, Montana. 

Paulson, L., (August, 1999). Developing Social Communication Skills in Young Children, 
Montana Region I CSPD Conference, Glendive, Montana. 

Paulson, L., (September, 1999). Good Talking Words in the Head Start Classroom, HRDC Head 
Start, Bozeman, Montana. 

Paulson, L., (October, 1999). Facilitating Pro-Social Communication Skills in Children, 
Montana State Foster/Adoptive Parent Conference, Butte, Montana. 

Paulson, L., (October, 1999). Enhancing Emerging Literacy Skills in Young Children, Rocky 
Mountain Development Council/Head Start, Helena, Montana. 

Paulson, L., (October, 1999). Good Talking Words in the Head Start Classroom, Rocky 
Mountain Development Council/Head Start, Helena, Montana. 

van den Pol, R. & Paulson, L., (October, 1999). How Safe Is Your School?, Council for 
Children with Behavioral Disorders Conference, Ogden, Utah. 

Jepson, S. & Paulson, L., (October, 1999). On Track, Utah’s BEST Project, Ogden, Utah. 

Paulson, L. H., Jepson, S. & Daday, C., (October, 1999). ABCDs: Activity-Based Curriculum 
For Developmental Sequences, Montana Early Childhood Conference, Bozeman, 
Montana. 

Paulson, L. H. & van den Pol, R., (October, 1999). Developing Social Skills in Young Children, 
Council for Children with Behavioral Disorders Conference, Ogden, Utah. 

Paulson, L., (October, 1999). Language Literacy Connections: Enhancing Emerging Literacy 
Skills in Young Children, Council for Children with Behavioral Disorders Conference, 
Ogden, Utah. 
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Paulson, L. H. & Guilfoyle, S., (January, 2000). Prosocial Communication Skills: Developing 
Social Communication Skills in Young Children. lO'** Annual Mid-Winter Early 
Childhood Conference “Preparing Educators for the Millenium,” Wolf Point, Montana. 

Paulson, L. H. & Guilfoyle, S, (January, 2000). Language Literacy Connections: Enhancing 
Emerging Literacy Skills In Young Children. lO'” Annual Mid-Winter Early Childhood 
Conference “Preparing Educators for the Millenium,” Wolf Point, Montana. 

Paulson, L. H., (January, 2000). Keynote: ABCs to Ponder, Annual Mid-Winter Early 

Childhood Conference “Preparing Educators for the Millenium,” Wolf Point, Montana. 

Paulson, L., & Guilfoyle, S. (January, 2000). Good Talking Words and behavior management. 
lO'** Annual Mid-Winter Early Childhood Conference, Wolf Point, Montana. 

van den Pol, R. & Paulson, L. H., (February, 2000). Identification and Prevention Strategies for 
Serious Behavior Problems in Young Children. Northwest Educational Service District 
189, Mount Vernon, Washington. 

Paulson, L. H. & Johns, R., (March, 2000). Good Talking Words: Developing Social 

Communication Skills in Young Children, Montana Council for Exceptional Children 
Conference of disABILITIES, Billings, Montana. 

Johns, R. & Paulson, L. H., (March, 2000). Good Talking with You: Language Acquisition 
through Conversation, Montana Council for Exceptional Children Conference of 
disABILITIES, Billings, Montana. 

Paulson, L. H., (March, 2000). How Language and Literacy Are Connected; Keys to Unlock the 
Connection; Language/Literacy Skills at Home; and Using Good Talking Words at Home 
and at School. Regional Preschool Conference, Roosevelt, Utah. 

Paulson, L. H. & van den Pol, R., (April, 2000). Developing Social Communication Skills in 
Young Children, Comprehensive System of Professional Development, Great Falls, 
Montana. 

Paulson, L. H. & van den Pol, R., & Jepson, S., (May, 2000). Social Communication Skills: 

What to Teach and How to Teach It, Northwest Educational Service District 189, Mount 
Vernon, Washington. 

Paulson, L. H. (June, 2000). Good Talking Words, 2000 MB I/Big Sky Summer Institute, 
Bozeman , Montana. 

Paulson, L., & Guilfoyle, S. (June, 2000). Good Talking Words. Montana Behavioral Initiative 
Annual Summer Conference, Bozeman, Montana. 
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Paulson, L. H. & van den Pol, R. (July, 2000). How Safe Is Your School?, Smoky Mountain 
Institute, Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 

Paulson, L. H. & Noble, L. (July, 2000). Enhancing Emerging Literacy Skills, Rocky Mountain 
Institute 2000, Breckenridge, Colorado. 

Paulson, L. H. & Jepson, S. (August, 2000). Emerging Literacy, Comprehensive System of 
Professional Development, Missoula, Montana. 

Paulson, L. H. (September, 2000). Prosocial Communication Skills: Developing Social 
Communication Skills in Young Children, Early Childhood Special Education 
Conference 2000, Logan, Utah. 

Paulson, L. H. (September, 2000). Language Literacy Connections: Enhancing Emerging 

Literacy Skills in Young Children, Early Childhood Special Education Conference 2000, 
Logan, Utah. 

Johns, R. & Paulson, L. H. (October, 2000). Challenging Behaviors in Early Childhood Settings/ 
Teaching Social Communication Skills. Head Start Generation 2000 Preconference 
Training, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Paulson, L, Guilfoyle, S., & Jepson, S. (November, 2000). Good Talking Words and 
challenging behavior. Butte Head Start, Butte, Montana. 

Paulson, L. H., Jepson, S. & Guilfoyle, S. (November, 2000). Social Communication Skills: 

What to Teach and How to Teach It, Head Start, Butte, Montana. 

Paulson, L. H. & van den Pol, R. (December, 2000). Social Communication Skills; What to 
Teach and How to Teach It, Poster Session, DEC International Early Childhood 
Conference on Children with Special Needs, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Van den Pol, R.A. (December, 2000). School violence: What do the data say? Monthly Meeting 
of the Rotary Club, Missoula, MT. 

Guilfoyle, S., & Paulson, L. (February, 2001). Learning at school and how it connects at home. 
Celebrating the First Five Years, Cherry Valley Elementary, Poison, Montana. 

Guilfoyle, S. & Paulson, L. H. (Febmary, 2001). Literacy Learning at School, Early Literacy 
Family Conference, Poison, Montana. 

Jepson, S., Foster, A., Guilfoyle, S., Paulson, L., & Scoles, G. (March, 2001). The Montana 

Early Literacy Project. Montana Council for Exceptional Children Conference, Missoula, 
Montana. 
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"Books tell the stories of human events and the 
human condition and not simply the facts 
Literature does more than change minds. It changes 
people's hearts. And people with changed hearts are 
people who can move the world." 

(Gillespie, Powell, Clements, & Swearingen, 1994) 







©Principle 
Investigator 
Rick van den Pol 

Demonstration 

Sites: 



©Project 
Director 
Lucy Hart 
Paulson 

© Cherry Volley 
Elementary 
School 



©Project 
Coordinator 
Staciq Jepson 

© CO-T£ACH 
Preschool 



me 

bi iyariiii i , ww.umt.edu/ders/MELP/index.htm 
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Model Description: 









The Montana Early Literacy Project is a Model that fosters early literacy 
and language skills in young children with disabilities. The Model builds 
partnerships between families, schools, and community members with 
developmentally appropriate language and early literacy services that 
are individually and culturally sensitive and provides teaching and staff 
support with the knowledge and assistance necessary to implement 
these comprehensive services. 




Model Settings: 

The model was developed at the CO-TEACH Preschool Pro gram at The 
UniyerMy_Pfjyi^^ and the special education preschool program aX~ 
Cherry Valley _ Elementary School , on the Flathead Indian Reservation 
Replication can be achieved in a variety of early childhood settings such 
as: special and general education preschool classrooms: Head Start 
classrooms: and specialized childcare centers. ' 




iBEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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MELP Components: 









There are five components to the Montana Early Literacy Project' 
Literacy Thr oughout the Day . lE P Connections . Family ConnAntinnc 
Diversity Connections . Professional Development Each of these 
components play an important role in the success of the project. 








Component 1 | Component 2 | Component 3 | Component 4 

I Component 5 



EKLC 

ww.umt.edu/ders/MELP/components/index.htm 
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MELP Manual: 

Th& ME-UP Manual viill b& online^ soon! 




o 

EKLC 

h\Tp“rwWW. urnt.edu/ders/MELP/rnanuaPindex. htrn 
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Description of Phonological Awareness 

(from Building Early Literacy and Language Skills) 





Phonological awareness is the e)cplicit awareness of the sound structure 
of language and the ability to reflect on and consciously manipulate the 
syllables and sounds of speech. An awareness of the sound structure of 
language develops when children realize that the words they say are 
separate from the things they represent and that the words are 
comprised of sound segments that can be rhymed, pulled apart, and put 
back together. Phonological awareness consists of a wide range of 
sound play that includes rhyming, isolating the first or last sound in 
words, and detecting or substituting syllables and sounds. It also 
includes blending and segmenting words by syllables and sounds When 
children develop an awareness that our language has a meaning as well 
as a structure, they develop a sense of phonological awareness 



Three Importan t Phonological Awareness Skills: 



@ Rhyming - focuses on sound correspondence of the endings of words written or spoken and is the first 
phonological awareness skill to develop. When young children participate in saying rhymes, finger plays and 
songs, they are developing a sense of the phonological structure of language. By saying these rhyming patterns 
over and over, children develop the ability to recognize, identify, and then produce rhymes 



^Blending is the ability to combine a sequence of isolated syllables or sounds together to produce a 
recognizabte word. Blending is an important skill needed later when children are learning to decode or sound out 
Eito word^^^^ phonetically. Preschool children, as young as age three, demonstrate the ability to blend syllables 



©Segmenting IS the identification of individual syllables and sounds within words. When children acquire this 

u Ynrf ^ ® ^ Components, and pull it apart into syllables and then individual 

sounds. It appears that once children are able to recognize that speech can be segmented and that these 
segmented units are represented by letters, the systematic relationships between letters and sounds are easier 
to grasp and usg in both roading and writing. 



P h^nologi cal Awa re ness D evelopment 
Ag.es_^iils_ Be g in Jp_J)e^^ 

1. Rhyming 

- produce rhymes, finger plays, and songs 

- match and produce rhymes 

2. Alliteration 

- recognize and produce words with common initial 
sounds 



2- 3 years 

3- 4 years 

3-4 years 



O 

EKLC 

hT;pT//'"w vvw.umt.edu/ders/MELP/phoriologic/iridex.htrn 
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3. Blending 

- combine a sequence of isolated syllables to produce 
words 

- combine a sequence of isolated sounds to produce 
words 

4. Segmenting 

- identify syllables in words 

- identify sounds in words 

5. Manipulation 

- change words by deleting, adding and switching 
sounds 



3-4 years 
4 years 

3-4 years 

5- 6 years 

6- 7 years 
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Appendicies: 

The Appendices contain all the forms and protocols used in the Early 
Literacy Project and include: 








@ Literacy Acquisition Perception 
Profile 

@ Emerging Literacy Screening 
^^Book Analysis 
^Psafety hierarchy 



Classroom Literacy Checklist 

Literacy Lesson Plan Format 
@ Weekly Planning Form 
t^Tub Example 



Resources Include: 

@ Building Early Literacy and Language Skills by Paulson, Noble, Jepson, and van den Pol (in print) Sooris 



^ On Track by Neilson, S., van den Pol, R., Guidry, J., Keeley, E., and Honzel, R. 

^ Promoting the Gift of Lit e racy: 101 Lesson Plans for Oral and Written by Ashmore 
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The debate about teaching reading 

by Patrick Hutchins ; : 



Rhea Ashmore and Rick 
van den Psol, who study 
howto best teach read- 
ing, indulge In some Dr. 
Suess. 



A t Mabel B. Wesley Elementary School in 
Houston, Texas, the debate about the best way to 
teach children to read is over. A recent 
Associated Press story in the Missoulian 
described a typical classroom in the poor, most- 
ly black school: Students sit alerdy, “hands on the table, feet on the 
floor, eyes on the teacher or board” and recite in unison— vowel sounds, 
prepositions, sentences. This direct instruction, as it is known, has 
brought the barbed-wire-encircled school to national prominence 
because of its efficacy in raising test scores. First graders at Mabel B. 
Wesley ranked in the top thirteen of Houston's 182 schools in reading; 
the other twelve schools were all from the well-heeled parts of town. 

This would seem to be irrefutable proof of the superiority of “skills- 
based” reading techniques and a call to arms for the “Reading 'Kitin' 
and 'Rithmetic” crowd. On the flipside are the “whole language” advo- 
cates who argue that only a reading curriculum based in literature can 
teach children the love for learning necessary for a well-rounded edu- 
cation. According to two University of Montana literacy specialists, 
both sides have it wrong. And right 

Learning to Read from a Hippopotamus 

Rhea Ashmore and Rick van den Pol are professors in the School of 



Education— Ashmore in literacy studies ^d van den Pol in special 
education. Van den Pol also directs^ UM’s OaXEACH/Division of 
Educational Research and Service, which* akslsts childreri with disabili- 
ties. Under a grant from the federid Office, of Sp^ial Education 
Programs, they have been working wiA foiu dtlicf university professors 
and six public school teachers to discover how, best to teach reading. 
Their research has given them insights iritb ’ the skilyEaised versus 
whole language debate. ■ ' ' 

On one side are the worksheet 'and drills^ tjiat u^ repetition to 
ingrain granunatj syntax and . rules: ’/ e after c or when 

sounding like a as in neigl^r or wei^tf '^e*i/e a(l used these easy-to- 
remember references that we learned that's skills-based 

literacy, and it’s a highly eff^ive w^^! tq leairi -fdr ftiost people some of 
the time, and some people most of tKC fimC. * ^ 

On the whole lah^ge side of the dJjatd hfe all the b^ks that were 
read to us as children. Beloved books like The Qt/n^ Good 

Night Moon were teaching us about Ik^^ time they 

were delighting as. Just as listening tomUsic is a way tO start think- 
ing about notes, keys and chords, so hi^Hng a stpry that uses grammar, 
syntax and other language comjponen|5 im^glhatiyely is a good way to 
begin understanding how language wdrjc^ this is the 

beauty of using literature to teach readjnjg:^^Sdy ^u're reading a book 
about a hippopotamus. Hippopotamus What a greaV word to let you 
talk about syllables, nouns and vowels. It, doem^t come fiofn a work- 
sheet; it comes from reading. And it's fum” ’ ^ ' ^ 

Lessons from China 

To see how an eclectic philosophy-which combines skilb-based and 
whole language approaches to reading-works ii> l^actice, Ashmore and 
van den Pol have turned to China, Korea and japan, where early liter- 
acy can mean the difference between a good job or a lifetime of 
drudgery. Van den Pol points to an openness in Asian educators: “They 
aren’t hung up on one way being better than another. They use a holis- 
tic approach that lets kids know there’s something fun about this stuff.” 
Ashmore concurs. "Play is considered the basic method for achieving 
curricular content” 

Chinese education policy favors using literature in teaching lan- 
guage. “According to the Chinese, if a child can memorize 300 poems 
from the Tang Dynasty, she or he is considered very dever,” Ashmore 
observes. “One of nny Chinese graduate students testified that, indeed 
many children between the ages of three and ten can perform this feat” 
Yet children also are drilled in vocabulary and other “skills-based” 
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modalities. In other words, for the Chinese there is no debate about 
which way is superior; both have their applications. 

Children in Asian countries also tend to start school two to three 
years earlier than in the United States. Due to the fierce competition for 
prized spots in the higher education system, children are ushered into 
school programs at age three by parents who look upon them as a kind 
of social security; The more successfiil the kids are, the more comfort- 
able the parents’ retirement will be. Although less than-altruistic, this 
motivatbn gives children exposure to education at a time when they are 
naturally open to receiving it Physiologically, socially and developmen- 
tally, children from three to six years are like thirsty sponges ready and 
eager to learn. Ironically, these are precisely the years when many 
American kids are home in front of the television. 

The Trouble with TV 

Television, even quality children’s programs, is worrisome for edu- 
cators like Ashmore and van den Pol because television is essentially a 
passive process, denying children the opportunity to test, experiment 
and make connections on their own. “Television,” Ashmore says, “is 
essentially brainwashing.” Moreover it fails to provide kids with crucial 
skills-such as the coordination between hand, eye and brain needed for 
writing. Reading to children, on the other hand, stimulates their imagi- 
nations while allowing them to ask questions and relate the story to 
their own experience. 

BgM and a Half Kinds of IntdEgence 

Another reason Ashmore and van den Pol favor an eclectic approach 
:o literacy is because, as any parent of more than one child knows, 
vhat works for one often doesn’t work for another. Ashmore ^ 

:ites the work of Howard Gardner, an educational psychologist who 
poke at UMs 1996 Genesis Conference. Gardner has identified eigm- 
ind a half different kinds of intelligence, each occupying its own sepa- 
ate niche in the spectrum from left to right brain. Each kind of intelli- 
ence responds to its own particular teaching method-some children 
espond more to verbal stimuli, others to visual, for example. Given this 
iversity of children in the same classroom, a wide range of teaching 
xhniques would seem to make sense. 

How then does one explain the startling results from Mabel B. 
Lesley Elementary School? Obviously skills based techniques work, but 
le inal results of a program relying solely on them may still be unclear. 

Ine study found increased behavioral problems later on in chib 
ren who have taken part in similar programs. Ashmore also 
ispects that this direct instruction is not as one-sided as it 
}pears in the news clips. Books and literature, she notes, are 
•obably still part of the curriculum, even if they don’t 
ceive the press attention. 
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Reading Begins in the Womb 




For parents trying to make sense of the literacy debate, Ashmore 
offers this advice: “Start reading to them in the womb, and don’t stop.” 
She says evidence suggests that children who have been read to before 
they could speak or understand the language had an easier time learn- 
ing It later on. Another piece of advice; Limit children’s exposure to tele- 
vision; it robs them of time better spent exploring the real world that 
^rrounds them. Preschools and other settings where three-, four- and 
five-year-olds are exposed to quality books and appropri- 
ate language skills also will give them a valuable 
head start 

What kids wall experience in the classroom 
wall depend on the approach that is favored by 
their schooL For the most part, though, as 
teachers return to UM to renew their certifi- 
cates and get exposed to the latest thinking 
in literacy studies, Montana’s schools have 
adopted an eclectic philosophy toward teaching 
reading. According to Ashmore and van 
den Pol, that’s all to the good. Because, 
from spelling drills to story time, 
there’s more than one way to skin a 
hippopotamus. M 



Patrick Hutchins *87 is a free-lance 
W77ter in Missoula. 
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W ’ ithin the liberal arts tradition of The University of Montana and the 

mission of the School of Education, the Department of Health and Human 
Performance engages in professional education, scholarly activity, and 
meaningful public service. The department emphasizes all dimensions of health and 
human movement to enhance the longevity and quality of life. 

The undergraduate curriculum in Health and Human Performance prepares 
graduates to be competent entry-level professionals in health and human perfor- 
mance-related occupations or candidates for advanced study in related disciplines. 
Undergraduate options include Athletic Training, Exercise Science - Applied and 
Graduate Preparation emphases, and Health Studies - Health Enhancement and 
Health Promotion emphases. 

The graduate curriculum in Health and Human Performance prepares post- 
graduates to become effective professionals and/or competitive candidates of ad- 
vanced study in related disciplines through a comprehensive program of study and 
guided research. Graduate options include Exercise Science, Health Promotion, or 
Exercise and Performance Psychology. 
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M.E.L.P. “Tubs” Help Clean-up Illiteracy 



fticle by Amy Foster Wolferman 

With policy makers from Presi- 
it Bush on down advocating that 
leave no child behind, particu- 
y in the area of literacy and 
eloping reading skills, it is 
)ortant for educators and fami- 
to understand the impact that 
eloping early literacy skills has 
Future reading success. The 
atana Early Literacy Project 
E.L.P.) has developed a model 
: fosters early literacy and 
juage skills in young children 
1 and without disabilities. The 
lei builds partnerships between 
ilies, schools, and community 
nbers using developmentally 
ropriate language and early 
acy services that are individu- 
and culturally sensitive. Teach- 
and staff support are provided 
i the knowledge and assistance 
;ssary to implement the com- 
lensive services in the Model, 
rhere are five basic components 
le Model. The first component 
integrate Literacy Throughout 
Day. The Model provides 
icy tubs that are based on two- 
k thematic units. The units 
ide developmentally appropri- 
ictivities throughout the day . 
support the theme of the unit, 
second component is making 
/idualized Education Plan 
lections that target early 
icy goals and objectives. The 
[ component is making Family 
lections that enhance literacy 
irtumties in homes and com- 
ities. The fourth component is 
mg Diversity Connections that 
irate cultural and individual 
rences. The fifth component is 
iding Professional Develop- 
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ment, which supports the develop- 
ment of skills that are necessary to 
implement the Model. 

There are two demonstration 
sites for the Montana Early Literacy 
Project: the CO-TEACH Preschool 
Program at the University of Mon- 
tana in Missoula, Mpntana, and 
Cherry Valley Elementary School 
on the Flathead Indian Reservation 
in Poison, Montana. Demonstra- 
tion sites are currently practicing 
the project model. TTiere are 
several replication sites that are 



learning to implement the Model 
which include Awesome Discover- 
ies Daycare and Smart Start Pre- 
school in Poison, Montana, and 
Head Start and Missoula County 
Public School's Special Education 
Preschool in Missoula, Montana. 

The Montana Early Literacy 
Project staff is available to provide 
consultation services and workshop 
presentations. Literacy Tubs are 
available to be checked out and 
used in schools, homes, and 
childcare programs. 



Surrey: ;v;'' 

?«d;fe^i^ce systeniThatf^ 

' Dh^ke irifprmed decisions regard iiriproveiriehiis, >The - 

: s^ey.^ desigiied to be taken^^b^^ parents, adi^i^x - 

. l;rafQrs,^'a^ professional and classified 5t^jF to obtain various' pebpec^^^ 
tives witiw a school CO makes a schbOl safe? There are 

32 questioris identified through research tharaditess ^ 
related tp; a safe school cUmate; How do bullying, mentoring, social 
skills, bus safety issues, bomb threats, gang activity, hostile visitors, 
conflict resolution, academic engagement, crisis planning, and Commu- 
nity involvement affect schOo! safety? V - ’ . A;" ^ ' C 

After a scfipol has taken the survey, data ate gathered on-Unp, 
analyzed, and tfien given to scKopl administrators, the results of the 
survey allow administrators to yiew their areas of strength and areas 
that might riCed iiriprovemeut. Resources addressing each of the school 
safety characteristics are provided along with the results of the survey. ' 
For example, a school may discover by looking at survey results that 
one area needing improvement is bullying. No-cost Internet resources 
as well as commercial programs are provided to assist the school ad- 
ministration ip Coihing up with strategies to reduce bullying in their 
school. The suWey can be taken year after year in order tp help bench- 
mark improvements over time. 

The survey is available at no cost to all Montana schools and is 
made possible by the iDivisioh of Educational Research and Service's 
Safer Schools and Commumties Project at The University of Montana. 
Funding for this project is provided by grants from the U.S. Department 
of Education and the U.S. Department of Justice. ■ 
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Support group aids parents of preemies 

Program allows families to meet, share experiences, fears 

W hen Lois Johnson gave birth to 
premature twin boys about five 
years ago, she found it difficult 
to find the support she needed to get through 
the days of doctors visits, medicine and 
oxygen machines. 

“It can be traumatizing, not knowing if a 
child is going to live," Johnson said. “One 
day you’ll go to the [neonatal intensive care unit] and things are fine. The 
next day, the baby next to your baby has passed away. It’s very painful and 
very hard to deal with." 

As the family support coordinator at the Baltimore Infants 8 l Toddlers 
Program, she helped found the program’s first support group for parents 
of preemies to assist those experiencing the same difficulties she faced and 
to educate them on problems that can arise from premature births. 

Johnson urges any organization catering to Infants and toddlers with 
dlsal^ilities to consider forming a similar group to provide the much needed, 
yet hard-to-find support these parents require. ■ 
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Don’t punish children; teach positive 
behavioral supports instead 

Address negative actions of young children in lEP 

B oston — Many educators treat challenging behaviors of 
young children the wrong way, says Melissa Olive of the 
University of Texas at Austin. 

Rather than punishing children, your 
teachers should instruct preschool chil- 
dren in correct behaviors and provide 
supports in the Individualized Education 
Program, Olive told attendants of the 
Council for Exceptional Children’s Di- 
vision of Early Childhood convention. 
“We need to teach, not punish.” she said. “We need to do positive 
behavioral supports ... 1 like to think of problem behavior as a skill — 
a skill we want to decrease.” 

But positive behavioral supports need to be practical, teach indepen- 
dence or improve communication, be monitored and analyzed and based 

(See BEHAVE on page 6) 
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Early childhood programs 
get $33 million increase 







Under the new FY 2002 compromise 
education spending bill. Part C, grants 
to infants and toddlers, will receive a 
total of $7.6 billion, a $33 million in- 
crease over current levels. 

The compromise spending bill. H.R. 
3061, will boost special education by 
approximately $1.2 billion next year. It 
was signed by President Bush this 
month. 

Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act programs would receive a 
total of $7,6 billion next year. 

Lawmakers compromised on H.R. 306 1 
to a halfway increase — $1.2 billion over 
current spending levels — that fell be- 
tween the House's proposed $1.4 billion 
hike and the Senate's $1 billion boost. 

Bush, too. had proposed a $1 billion 
increase for IDEA. ■ 



No Child Left Behind 
bill becomes law 



vyigela Early ClimK^ 

[fie^h(3art^hril?L334^ 

hi;yMnettdfS'areSL£bi»:ttnir€^^w^sinde<^ ■* 



President Bush signed into law the 
No Child L^ft Behind education reform 
bill, successor to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, which pro- 
vides more spending flexibility to dis- 
tricts but holds them accountable for 
results. 

The reauthorization package, signed 
at an event in Hamilton. Ohio, aims to 
narrow the achievement gap between 
disadvantaged students and their more 
affluent peers. Proposals to provide man- 
datory Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act funding to schools and 
alter IDEA discipline policies were not 
included in the final bill. ■ 
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2. All tenersV^h/edby tt^edltor^ are 
consid^r^ (oifp^licat|ott,A^ 
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Preliminary study results: Early inclusion has positive impact 



What are the benefits of inclusive education at the 
preschool setting? 

Educators often ask experts that question, advocating 
inclusion at an early age. 

Through the OfHce of Special Education Programs^ 
funded Project Spiral, researchers have been following a 
group of students for eight years, studying the impact of 
preschool inclusion on their transition to primary grades, 
as well as studying other impacts that affect the child’s 
success. 

“We’re looking at children who had been in inclusive 
preschool settings and [then] looking at them years 
later,” Eva Horn, one of the principal investigators, 
explained at the Council of Exceptional Children’s 
Division of Early Childhood convention. “We’re trying to 
understand how things change across time for individual 
children. How the child progresses is not just a matter of 
classroom.” 

For years researchers followed Grant, a teenager with 
Down syndrome. He plays drums in his high school bemd, 
participates in school-sponsored events and has formed 
friendships with many classmates. 

Without the early intervention services in inclusive 
settings he received as a child, he might not have achieved 
the same success, the researchers say. 

Investigators are looking back between five and eight 
years, studying students originally involved with another 
federally funded project. Circle of Inclusion, an ongoing 
model demonstration project providing the support for 
setting up inclusive preschool options ill the Lawrence, 
Kan., area. 

Right now, information is available on only some of the 
students they intend to study. By next year, the group 
plans to have data on more than 20 students. 

At age 2, Grant moved into his first preschool program. 
But it wasn’t until he began an inclusive preschool 
program that he really began to thrive. The doors to 
inclusion opened as he entered Montessori school in 
Lawrence, Kan. His parents’ described preschool inclu- 
sion as “the dramatic turning point for us” as they 
watched peers include him in classroom activities. 

Researchers for Project Spiral hope all children have 
opportunities like Grant’s to thrive in an inclusive envi- 
ronment. 

Horn said the study also examined societal influences, 
community factors, school policies and programs and 
children in their classrooms and with their families. 

“If we understand what the future might hold for the 
children we serve, it may help us better focus our inter- 
ventions,” Horn said. “It will enhance the likelihood that 
they will be successful in future placements.” 

For Sheronda, a child with autism, moving from a self- 
contained environment at age 3 to an inclusive preschool 

Publications - Reproduction Prohibited 
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brought her closer to peers and allowed them to help the 
teachers monitor and help her, said Susan Palmer, 
research assistant professor at the Beach Center on 
Disability at the University of Kansas. 

Sheronda had the habit of running away. When re- 
searchers visited her in her inclusive classroom during 
elementary school, students would casually put their 
arms around her shoulders while walking down the 
hallway, which included her as a peer and prevented her 
from running away from the class. 

“Her peers took responsibility,” Palmer said. Older 
students in her multi-age kindergarten through grade 
three classroom often read to her or worked on tasks, 
taking the place of paraprofessionals, creating a natural 
network of supports, she said. 

Horn said the supports — from teachers, families and 
the community — have made the most difference, for 
Grant in particular as he transitioned from preschool to 
primaiy school to his current place in high school. 

number one thing [for educators] is supporting 
the family and being the child’s best advocate,” she 
said. ■ 
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Program assumes all children can learn to read 



Project uses ‘literacy tubs’ to teach 
language, reading fundamentals 

Sc Elementary 

School on the Flathead Indian Reservation in Mont^ 

IZiToT chtldrenlTm 

similar books, completing activities and sending home 
■-^i-.-:o| ^°™3tion on one common 

These children, both with 
disabilities, are 
literacy and 

languageopportunitlesas part 

lilMifflilteiil Now in its Sixth year. 

the Proect has a unique way of 
focusing on Individualized 
Education Pr, 



Funded through a grant 



department of 
Education, the literacy project 
attempts to expose children 
‘Usabilities to early lit- 
eracy and language opportunl- 



“The philosophy is with the 
I notion that children with dis- 
are able to leam to 




• ' 



staria Td.«o^ possible.” says 

3. she says, but exposing children to literacy and language 
opportunlUes at birth. ‘anguage 

When team members developed the structure of the 

program, they identified three critical areas of focus for both 
teachers and parents to use: lorootn 

• Print awareness. 

Phonological awareness. 

Language use. 

worked to find curricula appropriate for 
prekmdergarten students with and without disaMitles and 
addressed the three areas of focus. 

• tubs ^ literacy tubs - 

ships with famUies. schools and communities to infuse 
guage and literacy in young children’s daily routines, 
e project enlisted two schools to act as demonstra- 
lon sites _ Cheriy Valley Elementary and the CO- 
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tnr TV, Jepson serves as preschool coordina- 

tor. The program created seven tubs, each with a dtffor 

ent focus, such as Wheels on the Bus. which contaTr.' 

rZ samples of cllsl 

oom and family activities and other literacy relat ^ 
activities focused on the theme. '“^’'^^^y related 

What we did was choose a children’s book anH tv. 
repeat the reading throughout the two weeks - readi^'^u 

But ins^ctors presented that same material in dilferent 
ways such as a simple oral reading one day. and repel w 
the story another using a flannel board or puppeS 

By the second week, the children are very very famiii. 
iTy? the kids With disabilities.” she 

borks.^ °ther theme-related 

Elaine Meeks, principal at Cherry Valley, says the tuh 
approach flowed well into the school’s preschool pm'^m 
and made an impact on children with disabilities ^ 

What I’ve seen is, those children with disabilities com- 
ing out of their preschool experiences (at Cherry Valley] are 
much more prepared. ” ■ ^ 
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Components draw everyone together for early literacy 



Literacy tubs — a vehicle of the Montcuia Early 
Literacy Project — focus on five components, says 
project director Stacia Jepson, to teach early language 
and literacy skills to prekindergarten- aged children. 

“I don’t think people make the connection necessar- 
ily that we acquire language very similarly to how we 
acquire literacy,” she says. 

“There are parallel steps to take when learning how 
to read and walk, and I think that’s something that’s 
not necessarily known by early educators.” 

In the Montana literacy model, the five components 
for early literacy are: 

1. Literacy throughout the day. “Literacy takes 
place throughout the day in the school setting and 
home setting," she says. A key area for building literacy 
awareness, she says, is keeping a focus on literacy 
throughout the day in the typical classroom curricu- 
lum. “If you’re doing a cooking activity at snack time, 
it’s taking the opportunity to [teach] literacy skills, 
such as having things labeled, or having kids identify 
symbols and pictures.” Parents may want to try this at 
home, too. 



2. lEP connections. “It’s really bringing an aware- 
ness to professionals and making sure parents under- 
stand that it’s Important for children with diagnosed 
disabilities to focus on different language and literacy 
objectives," she says. 

3. Family connections. “It’s basically enhancing 
the literacy opportunities in the homes and communi- 
ties by providing them with information, instructional 
materials and pointing out to them already existing 
materials in their own environment,” she says. 

One example is encouraging parents to take their 
children to the grocery store and asking them to point 
out different items on the shelves. 

4. Diversity connections. Consider both cultural 
and individual differences, she says, and ensure chil- 
dren and teachers have respect for them. 

For instance, read a book about a wheelchair-bound 
student, sb he knows he’s not alone. 

5. Professional development. “It’s basically all of 
those things combined,” she says. 

“It’s really helping [teachers] to develop and support 
the skills to implement the entire model." ■ 
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Collect data to monitor 
effectiveness of interventions 

You might find Melissa Olive in a classroom moving 
pennies from one pant's pocket to another. While a 
casual observer might consider the activity odd, a young 
child playing in the room is unmindful that Olive is 
recording the number of times the child exhibits a type 
of behavior. 

Olive, of the University of Texas at Austin’s Depart- 
ment of Special Education, says when educators ad- 
dress the challenging behaviors of young children in 
their preschool classrooms, they often fail to collect 
enough data to ensure any behavioral supports imple- 
mented are effective. 

When interventions are written in a child’s Individu- 
alized Education Program, recording a child’s progress is 
imperative to ensuring the correct supports have been 
put in place. 

“You should be collecting data on every child in your 
class," Olive says. “I recommend [collecting data] a 
couple times a week so you’re able to change your 
instruction." 

Once a functional behavioral assessment is con- 
ducted and behavioral supports are put in place, teach- 
ers niust decide on a system to collect data to show the 
Childs progress. Olive recommends teachers decide 
what behaviors they intend to change, what the in- 
tended outcome is and then Implement the easiest data 
collection system for that specific behavior.- Educators 
may want to choose from the following in their class- 
room: 

• Frequency. Use this to record every behavior in a 

certain time period. Olive suggests putting a piece of 
masking tape to your wrist and writing either + or - signs 
for the child, depending on what needs to be recorded. 
Another technique is putting a handful of paper clips in 
one pocket and moving them one at a time to the other 
pocket as the child exhibits the type of behavior being 
recorded. ® 

• Interval recording. Teachers should pick a block 
of time, such as five-minute intervals for an hour and 
watch to see if the child acts up during each interval 
within the time block. “If the behavior occurs during any 
part of an interval, mark a plus," she said. The key is 
always choosing the same hour, such as the hour before 
snack time. 

• Duration /latency. Use a stopwatch and hit “start” 
when the behavior begins and “stop” when the behavior 
ends. For latency, the teacher should also use a stop- 
watch and time how long it takes for the child to listen. 
For example, the teacher could ask the children to line 
up and time how long it takes Johnny to stop resisting 
and get in line. 

O 
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• Discrete trials. During class time, the teacher can 
embed these trials in activities. An example is giving the 
child a direction, such as “Look at me!” If the child looks 
record it as a plus, give positive feedback and try the test 
later on. If the child does not look, record a negative sign 
and repeat later. ® 



• Task analysis. Break tasks into parts, recording 
each step completed properly. An example is asking a 
child to dress himself for outdoors and recording a plus 
for the child’s ability to put his right arm in, left arm in 
zip up, put on hat, etc. 

Once data are recorded, teachers should chart it and 
modify interventions accordingly. Ideally, the children 
should exhibit steady progress and modifications should 
be made to interventions whenever necessary. 

“We have to make sure we’re starting at point A and 
going to point B,” she said. “If we’re not checking ... and 

changing our interventions” it could lead to legal 
problems. ■ ® 
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Use FINESSE to meet ideals in your service program 



Early intervention providers need to ensure that how 
they operate meets their ideals. Using FINESSE can help 
them reach their goals » said Robin Me William of the 
Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel HiU. 

By using the 1 7>question Families In Natural Environ- 
ments Scale or Service Evaluation survey tool McWilliam 
developed [see chart below), professionals can see the 
discrepancies between how they want to run their 
programs and what is actually done, and work to improve 
the services provided to infants and toddlers and their 
families. 

“(FINESSE) is really important for self evaluation,” 
said Melissa Raspa of the Graham Center. The evaluation 
examines four content areas to improve family-c entered 
services to children birth to 5 with special needs: first 
encounters, intervention planning, functionality, class- 
room and home. It uses two measures for each item 
identified — one scale for typical practices and one where 
the program would like to be. The evaluator rates each of 
the components in the content areas on two different 
scales of one to seven. 

“The way the scale is devised — where we think 
programs should be — is the seven.” Raspa said. However, 
two scales are included for each because what one 
program believes is ideal may vary from another. 

“Very often, what we come across in programs is. there 
are real problems of families wanting more and more 



services,” McWilliam said. “(Providers ] often present pro- 
grams in terms of. ‘Here are the services* and families 
think the services are going to result in improvements in 
the children.” 

In this instance, the provider may not believe written 
program descriptions should contain too much informa- 
tion. McWilliam said many schools would be inclined to 
circle six or seven, ostensibly to do the best job possible 
for parents. Increased levels of parent demand, however, 
might make it wiser to shoot for a level of four or five, then 
gauge the success of those efforts. 

Of the roughly 150 programs nationwide Raspa and 
McWilliam have collected data on. Raspa said most 
programs typically have the largest discrepancies in inter- 
vention philosophy, focus of intervention and written 
program descriptions. 

Raspa and McWilliam will work with interested pro- 
gram providers to lessen or correct the discrepancies. In 
one instance, the two visited a Maryland program three 
times over about eight months, having providers grouped 
into teams to complete a FINESSE survey and other 
discrepancy tools to track their progress during eacli 
visit and directed two- day training sessions. 

Once the evaluation is complete, directors need to look 
for discrepancies between ideals and typical practices to 
make effective change. “(Providers) can target training 
for those areas where they really need the help.” he said. 

Contact Raspa at Melissa_Rasj5a@unc.edu. ■ 
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Support groups answer parents’ questions about their children 



Many parents with children in the Baltimore Infants 
fit Toddlers Program have questions they need to have 
answered. 

Why is my child this way? Why isn't my premature baby 
doing what other babies do? How can I keep up this 
schedule of doctor's appointments and therapy sessions? 

Abigail McNinch of the program, and Brenda Hussey- 
Gardner of the University of Maryland’s Department of 
Pediatrics, wanted to find ways to provide families of 
premature infants with desperately needed support. 

•There are a lot of support groups (for parents) while 
their babies are in the (neonatal intensive care unit), but 
no support groups after the discharge,” says Hussey- 
Gardner. So she and McNinch wrote and acquired a 
demonstration model grant through Maryland’s Infants 
fit Toddlers Program and set out to create a program to 
help parents of premature babies cope. 

Any parents with babies bom under 1,200 grams (2 
pounds, 10 ounces) are eligible for intervention services 
through the program. A New England Journal of Medicine 
study published last year reported as many as 50 percent 
of premature babies will exhibit physical and mental 
disabilities. 

The Baltimore Infants & Toddlers Program used a low- 
budget approach to begin the preemie support group by 
advertising in its own newsletter, producing its own 
brochures and using targeted mailings to parents of 
babies in the NICU. They contacted doctors, therapists 
and other professionals to present informatioti to parents 
on everything from potty training to brain development. 

McNinch brought in Lois Johnson, a parent of twin 
premature boys, for the role of family support coordinator 
and the two created surveys to help identify the families* 
needs. 

They met with families on an individual basis to ask 
their questions, when a support group would work best 
and the format of the group meeting they would prefer. 

“(We asked) cinything we needed to consider prior to the 
conception of the group,” McNinch said. “And the evalu- 
ation component was really instrumental in telling us 
what not to do.” 

Parents had questions, from trying to understand their 
child’s prematurity to finding ways to help family mem- 
bers understand how to adjust chronological age for a 
premature baby. 

While McNinch had all the training necessary for 
running a support group, Johnson had the real- life 
experience many families found comforting, McNinch 
said. 

“That role of having a facilitator be someone with a 
child bom prematurely is just vital,” she said. 

Six families joined the program’s first preemie support 
Q DUp. Initially, McNinch and Johnson had planned to 

^^^ ^NUARY 2002 




hold two sessions of six meetings held every other week. 

Johnson said families wanted to remain in the pro- 
gram once the session finished, which led to the birth of 
their Mix and Mingle program, which provides similar 
support for any parents with babies bom prematurely or 
infants and toddlers exhibiting developmental delays. 

A year after it started, the preemie group has dissolved 
and everyone now can receive support through the larger 
Mix and Mingle group. 

“It’s all about sharing and being there for one another,” 
Johnson said. “Things can be overwhelming and (many) 
need the support. We have all stuck together as friends, 
helping each other out. It has been a wonderful experience.” 

For information on starting supportgroups , contact McNinch 
at amcninch@friend.ly.net or the Baltimore Infants and 
Toddlers at (4 1 0) 396-1 666. ■ 
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NEW OSEP RULING 

IFSP team determines frequency, 
intensity of intervention services 

Case name: Letter to Byrd, 35 IDELR 217 {OSEP 200 1 ). 

Ruling: Responding to an inquiry whether an outside 
agency can override the individualized family service plan 
process to determine the frequency and intensity of early 
intervention services, the Office of Special Education 
Programs stated the Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act requires those services to be determined solely 
by the IFSP team based on the results of the child’s 
evaluation and assessments. 

What it means: A child’s IFSP must include a state- 
ment of the specific early intervention services necessary 
to meet the unique needs of the child and his family to 
achieve certain identified results. The document must 
specify the frequency, intensity and method of delivering 
the services, the natural environments in which the 
services will be provided, the location of services and the 
payment arrangements, if any. 20 USC § 1436. 

Summary: The IFSP team, which includes the parents, 
has the decision-making responsibility to identify early 
intervention services that meet the child’s and family s 
requirements related to enhancing the child’s develop- 
ment. The OSEP noted the services must be provided at no 
cost to the parent, unless a particular service is one that 
is subject to fees under the Part C program. It stated 
^ though Part C funds are to be used only as a “payor of 
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last resort,” circumstances may exist under which all, or 
a portion of the services provided to a particular child, 
must be paid by the lead agency. For example, if the ISF!P 
team decides five- times-per- week services are required for 
a child and an outside funding source, such as Medicaid, 
only offers services three-times-per-week, the lead agencyr 
must assume financial responsibility for the remainder of 
the required services. ■ 



NEW OCR RULING 

District will investigate reasons 
for preschooler’s expulsion 



Case name: Shelby County (TN) Sch. Dist.^ 35 IDELR 
228 (OCR 2001). 

Ruling: The district resolved a complaint alleging a 
student with autism was expelled from an independently 
operated preschool program for behavior relating to hts 
disability. The district advised the Office for Civil Righfs 
if a child with a disability is about to be excluded from 
child-care services for misbehavior, it would participate 
with the provider to ascertain whether the child’s disabil- 
ity is the cause of the misbehavior. 

What it means: Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act requires an evaluation of the relationship between a 
student’s disability ^d an act 6f misconduct must h>e 
undertaken in connection with disciplinary actions, such 
as expulsion, that constitute a significant change in 
placement. 34 CFR § 104.35. However, unlike the Indi- 
viduals with Disabilities Act, the term ""manifestation 
determination” does not appear in Section 504’s regula- 
tory language. 

Summary: If it was determined the student’s misbe- 
havior that caused his dismissal from the preschool 
program was related to his disability {and provided bis 
presence, with reasonable modifications in place, did not 
constitute a direct threat to the safety of others), the 
district stated it would negotiate with the care provider to 
furnish the parents with credit against future services for 
the time the child was excluded from the program. It also 
said it would require the current provider to agree to place 
the child in “readmit” status, subject to review. 

For future issues of whether a chOd’s disability affected 
her ability to participate fully in a child-care program, the 
district stated it would participate with the provider to 
ascertain what modifications of the provider’s policies 
were necessary to include the student in the program. ■ 

Got news? 

Are you aware of any best practices you believe should be 
featured in Early Childhood Report? 

Please let us know! Contact Editor Angela Childers at 
(561) 622-6520, Ext. 8779 or achilders@lrp.com. 
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NEW SEA DECISIONS 

ILLINOIS 

Preschool program is 5-year-old’s 
stay-put placement 

Case name: Will County Sch. Dist. No. 92 , 35 IDELR 23 1 
(SEA IL 2001). 

Ruling: An impartial hearing officer determined a 
child’s stay-put placement was her current preschool 
program because the district’s proposed cross-categorical 
placement of the 5-year-old student with Williams syn- 
drome had not yet been implemented. 

What it means: The Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act’s stay-put rule is codified at 20 USC 
§ 1415(j). It provides that during the pendency of any 
proceedings conducted pursuant to the act, unless the 
state or local educational agency and the parents other- 
wise agree, a student with a disability shall remain in his 
then-current educational placement. 

Summary: Although the Individualized Education 
Program team decided to adopt the district s recom- 
mended placement of the student in its cross-categorical 
program, that program had not yet commenced at the 
time the parents filed their due process request. Accord- 
ing to the IHO. the operative factor was the lEP’s “imple- 
mentation.” An unimplemented lEP does not control 
stay-put placement and the implementation of the lEP 
occurs only when it is put into effect, the IHO stated. He 
added to accept the district’s position, “one would have to 
accept the proposition that an lEP is implemented by the 
passage of time.” Therefore, the child’s preschool pro- 
gram. operated by a special education cooperative, be- 
came the student’s stay-put while DP pended. ■ 

MASSACHUSETTS 



5-year-old doesn’t need 
summer camp ESY program 



Case name: Northampton Pub. Schs.. 4 ECLPR 318 
(SEA MA 2001). 

Ruling: An impartial hearing officer ruled that a 5- 
year-old student’s participation in a mainstream camp 
program, in addition to a five-week summer preschool and 
daily home education program, was not necessary to 
prevent regression in his language and social skills. The 
IHO determined the summer components of the district’s 
Individualized Education Programs offered a free appro- 
priate public education to the child. 

What it means: An important factor in any standard 
weighing the appropriateness of an extended school year 
program is a regression/recoupment analysis. 
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Generally, that analysis entails consideration of 
whether the student will experience significant regres- 
sion in the absence of a program and whether the time 
it will take to relearn those lost skills is excessive. 

If the child will experience regression during the breath 
from school that he will not be able to recoup within the 
required time upon return, then ESY services should be 
made available. ■ 

NEBRASKA 

Child’s evaluation, services meet 
federal, state standards 

Case name: LincofnPub. Schs., 4 ECLPR 317 (SEANE 
2001 ). 

Ruling: The district demonstrated its evaluation re- 
port and Individualized Education Program developed for 
a child with a developmental delay offered a free appropri- 
ate public education in the least restrictive environment. 
The student, who was enrolled in early childhood specia.1 
education classes, made significant progress in the pro- 
gram, an Impartial hearing ofRcer ruled. 

What it means: Courts have interpreted the Individia- 
als with Disabilities Education Act to require that a 
student make more than de minimis educational progress 
to satisfy the “basic floor of opportunity” requirement for 
FAPE. Polk V, Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit 1 6. 
441 IDELR 130 (3rd Cir. 1988). However, the IDEA does 
not require public schools to “ma5dmize” a child’s poten- 
tial or provide the best education possible. ■ 

NEW YORK 

lEP lacks goals, objectives; parents 
reimbursed for home instruction 

Case name: Board of Educ. of the Syosset Cent. Sch. 
Dist, 4 ECLPR 312 (SEA NY 2001). 

Ruling: The Individualized Education Program devel- 
oped for a 5-year-old with autism did not include the 
annual goals and short-term objectives recommended by 
the district’s special education committee, a state review 
officer found. Accordingly, the SRO ruled the parents were 
entitled to reimbursement for expenses incurred for the 
home instruction they provided to their daughter. 

What it means: Reimbursement for unilateral private 
placement or private services is warranted upon an 
administrative officer’s finding that the district failed to 
demonstrate the appropriateness of its recommended 
program. The parents must also show the private educa- 
tional services they selected were appropriate. Addition- 
ally. equitable considerations must support the parents’ 
claim. ■ 
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TEXAS 



CALIFORNIA 



‘Punishment’ component Special day class meets needs 

not found in student’s BIP of preschooler with Down syndrome 



Case name: North East Indep. Sch. Dist, 35 IDELR229 
(SEATX 2001). 

Ruling: The district’s behavioral program for a student 
with attention deficit hyperactivity disorder did not rise 
to the level of “punishment” that should have warranted 
intervention by the state department of education, an 
impartial hearing officer ruled. The IHO rejected the 
parents’ contention the ED had the obligation to take 
over their son’s special education sendees. They claimed 
the district used punishment rather than positive behav- 
ioral interventions. The IHO found the district’s disci- 
plinary options were an acceptable part of the student’s 
behavior improvement plan. 

What it means: Under the Individuals with Disabili- 
ties Education Act, state agencies have significant 
responsibilities for administration and implementation 
of the act. A state educational agency must provide 
special education and related services directly to children 
with disabilities residing in a school district if the agency 
determines the district is unable to establish and main- 
tain programs of free appropriate public education that 
meet IDEA requirements. 20 USC § 1413(d)(1); 34 CFR 
§ 300.360(a)(2). ■ 

INDIANA 



Case name: Anaheim City Sch. Dist , 4 ECLPR 311 (SEA. 
C A 2001). 

Ruling: The placement offered by the district to a 4r— 
year-old preschool student with Down syndrome was 
designed to meet his needs and provide educational 
benefit in the least restrictive environment, an impartial 
hearing officer ruled. The district offered evidence that 
general education program would not provide the chil<^ 
with language, cognitive and self-help assistance. 

What it means: Courts and administrative officers 
consider many factors to determine the least restrictive 
environment, including comparing educational benefits 
available in general and special education classrooms, 
the nonacademic benefits of interaction with nondisable<i 
students and the effect of the student’s presence on the 
teacher and other students. ■ 
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Appeals board backs district’s lEPs, 
eligibility findings for child 

Case name: Mooresville Consolidated Sch. Corp., 4 
ECLPR 319 (SEA IN 2001). 

Ruling: A state board of appeals found no reason to 
disturb an impartial hearing officer’s decision supporting 
the district’s 2000-0 1 Individualized Education Program 
for a 6-year-old student. The board also upheld the IHO’s 
determination the student did not qualify for services as 
with an autism spectrum disorder, but was eligible under 
other health impairments. 

What it means: IDEA regulations at 34 CFR § 300.510 
provide little instruction on the standard of review to be 
employed by the state educational agency on an appeal of 
an IHO’s decision. The review officer or panel is obligated 
to conduct an independent review based on the entire 
record on appeal. However, due deference also must be 
given to the decision of the fact-finder below, as the review 
is clearly not a hearing de nouo. A review officer must 
perform a careful balancing act to decide how much 
deference is due, while still conducting an independent 
r^iPW. ■ 
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Phonological Awareness and Preschool Children: A Review of the Literature 
This manual reviews research on phonological awareness and preschool children. 
"Phonological awareness... refers to the general ability to attend to the sounds of 
language as distinct from its meaning. Noticing similarities between words in their 
sounds, enjoying rhymes, counting syllables, and so forth are indications of such 
metaphonological skill (Snow, Burns, & Griffin, 1998, p. 52). In other words the 
ability to blend, segment, rhyme, and in other ways manipulate the sounds in spoken 
language is phonological awareness. 

Several terms relate to phonological awareness. The following definitions are 
included for clarification: • 

.1 . Phonemes are the speech phonological units that make a difference to meaning (e.g., 
the spoken word rope is comprised of three phonemes: /r/, /o/, and /p/. 

2. Phonemic awareness is the insight that spoken words are composed of a sequence of 
sounds or phonemes. According to Fox (2000): 

Phonemic awareness is the ability to think analytically about the word, syllable, 
rhyme, and sound segments of language and the ability to act on the basis of this 
analysis. Children... can (1) separate spoken language into words, syllables, 
rhymes, and sounds; and (2) blend individual sounds together to pronounce 
words. These children deliberately arrange, rearrange, add, and delete the sounds 
in words” (p. 27). 

In the literature, the terminology “phonemic awareness” and “phonological 
awareness” are frequently used interchangeably. 
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3. Phonics is the relationship between the letters in written words and the sounds in 
spoken words. Phonics refers to instructional practices that emphasize how spellings 
are related to speech sounds in systematic ways. 

4. Phonological decoding or decoding refers to the aspect of the reading process that 
involves deriving a pronunciation for a printed sequence of letters based on 
knowledge of spelling-sound correspondences. 

5. Phonology and phonological refer to the sound structure of speech and, in particular, 
to the perception, representation, and productions of speech sounds. As such, the 
phonological aspects of language include its prosodic dimensions — intonation, stress, 
and timing — as well as its articulatory units, including words, syllables, and 
phonemes. 

Overall, young children are aware of the phonology of language because they can 
understand and use the sounds of language. In other words, they can speak and listen. But 
phonemic awareness and phonological awareness denote children can hold up language 
and its sounds to conscious observation. They can respond to rhymes or alliteration and 
produce these language features. They can segment and analyze words: phoneme-by- 
phoneme and/or by syllables. 

In the absence of phonological awareness, children perceive speech as a continuous, 
undivided stream. Therefore, they lack insight into the basic premise of written 
language — that print represents speech at the sound level. If children are to learn to read 
English, they have to understand that our writing system connects sounds and letters 
(Nunes, Bryant. & Bindman, 1997). 
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Phonological awareness develops in a predictable sequence; Awareness of the words 
in everyday conversations develops first. When children explore nursery rhymes and 
poetry in day care, preschool, and at home, they develop awareness of rhyme in language. 
As children develop awareness of rhyming sounds, they become aware of the beginning 
sounds in words. Later, when kindergartners and first graders have opportunities to 
explore spoken and written language, they discover that words and rhymes are comprised 
of individual speech sounds. 

According to the New Standards Primary Literacy Committee (1999), learning the 
print-sound code is like putting together a jigsaw puzzle: 

The task is difficult at first because there are so many options, but it gets easier 
and goes faster as the pattern becomes clearer and the options become fewer. To 
begin a jigsaw puzzle, it helps to put the straight-edged pieces together first; 
they re easy to spot and form a neat frame. This is comparable to students first 
learning the basic idea that letters stand for sounds and that sounds can be 
combined to make words, a primary task for kindergarten. Once the frame is 
completed, the next step is filling in the middle. This takes more time because 
there are more options, and it takes a while to work through the possibilities. This 
is comparable to students learning many new spelling-sound correspondences 
and, at the same time, developing the skill of recognizing the words they make, 
the primary work of first grade. Finally, once many pieces of the jigsaw puzzle 
are in place, the pattern. provides more clues, and the options diminish. At this 
point, the puzzle practically finishes itself. Likewise, for primary school students. 
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the more they learn of the print-sound code, the easier and faster it is to learn 
more. (p. 20) 

Overview of Language Acquisition 

Language acquisition eritails three components. One is the language to be 
acquired. Another is the child and the abilities and predispositions that she brings to 
language acquisition. Third is the environmental setting, the language that the child hears 
and the speaking context (Rice, 1996). How these three elements combine affects 
language acquisition. 

Language consists of four major dimensions: phonology or the sound system, 
semantics or the system of meanings, morphology or the rules of word formation, and 
syntax or the rules of sentence formation. In addition language has important social 
aspects. The social setting requires adjustment of both the topic and the style of language 
used, and it determines how language is interpreted. All five aspects affect language; the 
entire package is termed communicative competence (Hymes, 1972). 

Knowing a language does not require a conscious awareness of the various 
systems involved in that language: phonology, morphology, syntax, semantics, 
pragmatics, and vocabulary. Practically from birth, infants are able to distinguish all the 
sounds of any human language even though their productive repertoire is limited to 
nonspeech sounds and babbling for much of the first year of life (Werker & Lalonde, 
1988). Rice (1996) summarizes normal language development as follows: 

There is a remarkable similarity in the general acquisition sequence for language 
skills across language and cultures, although there is considerable individual 
variability in learning strategies and rate of acquisition. Children learn language 
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as a means of talking about what they know so they can accomplish social goals 

important to them. Explicit language teaching from adults is not necessary. In 

tacU if adults try to structure and direct a child’s language learning, the outcome 
may be interference with, instead of enhancement of, a child's language skill. 
Language emerges from a child's explorations of the world in a rich social setting. 
Although children’s cognitive and social knowledge contributes to language 
mastery, they do not full account for language development. Not all aspects of 
language have close parallels to general cognitive or social skills. The specifics of 
how children manage to combine their mental resources with the environmental 
input to master language continue to elude scholars, but much progress has been 
made in terms of the empirical validity of explanatory models, (p. 9) 

Chomsky (1968) describes the child’s acquisition of language as theory 
construction: 

The child discovers the theory of his language with only small amounts of data 
from that language. Not only does his “theory of the language” have an enormous 
predictive scope, but it also enables the child to reject a great deal of the very data 
on which the theory has been constructed. Normal speech consists, in large part, 
of fragments, false starts, blends, and other distortions of the underlying idealized 
forms. Nevertheless, as is evident from a study of the mature use of language, 
what the child learns is the underlying ideal theory. This is a remarkable fact. We 
must also bear in mind that the child constructs this ideal theory without explicit 
instruction, that he acquires this knowledge at a time when he is not capable of 
complex intellectual achievements in many other domains, and that this 
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achievement is relatively independent of intelligence or the particular course of 
experience, (p. 26). 

Language development is a key educational objective for preschoolers, and 
children’s play is a primary source of language enrichment. Providing many and varied 
opportunities for a child to interact with objects and events and other children is essential. 

As language proficiency grows, children also gain “metalinguistic" skills. These 
involve the ability not just to use language but to think about it, play with it. talk about it, 
analyze it componentially, and make judgments about acceptable versus incorrect forms 
(Pratt, Tunmer, & Bowey, 1984). Research demonstrates that some children exhibit 
rudimentary metalinguistic skills by age 3 or even younger and that many children 
acquire a considerable degree of metalinguistic insight about sentences, words, and 
speech sounds by age 4 to 5 years, before they enter school (Snow, Bums, & Griffin, 
1998). These skills continue to improve throughout the school years. 

Direct instruction in language teaching drills is usually not appropriate. Most 
children do not require to be taught language, but they do need opportunities to develop 
language. The adult’s role in language facilitation is to follow the child’s interests, 
paraphrase what the child says with simple elaborations, and interact in a conversational 
manner about objects and events on which the child’s attention is focused. 

Some children do need language instruction. A deficiency in language skill 
requires careful assessment of the child and the family by trained professionals to identify 
causal factors. Then, specialized strategies can be designed to the needs of the child. 

Overall, an appropriate preschool is one designed to enhance language, in which 
the teacher input is adjusted to the children’s comprehension levels, communication 
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opportunities are socially engineered in the context of meaningful play activities, and 
specific linguistic skills are targeted as goals for individual children (Fey, 1986). 
Continued language development forms and expands the foundation for children to 
effectively develop their abilities to decode and comprehend (Cooper, 2000). 

Overview of Reading Acquisition 

Reading is a language-based activity. In Becoming a Nation of Readers: The 
Report of t he Commission on Reading (Anderson. Hiebert, Scott, & Wilkinson, 1985), 
the Commission reported that: 

Reading must be seen as art of a child’s general language development and not as 
a discrete skill isolated from listening, speaking, and writing. Reading instruction 
builds especially on oral language. If this foundation is weak, progress in reading 
will be slow and uncertain, (p. 30) 

In order to foster emerging literacy in children six years of age and younger, 
extended conversations at home with parents and experiences with written language are 
essential. The Commission emphasized conversations that require reflection and help 
children to exercise their memories by giving details and telling complete stories. 

Regarding experiences with written language, reading aloud to children is a 
priority. Also, children must acquire knowledge about written language related to both 
form (e.g., turning the pages from front to back) and ftmction (e.g., reading can entertain, 
instruct, or direct). In addition, children need to acquire knowledge of letter names and 
knowledge about the relationships between letters and sounds. Learning to write and 
encouraging invented spellings (e.g., such as tm for tame) facilitates the acquisition of 
letter-sound correspondences. 
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What is reading? Definitions include the following: 

• For me, reading is a transaction that takes place between a reader and a text in 
a particular situation. The reader constructs meaning by actively processing 
graphic, syntactic, and semantic cues representing language, and by actively 
using memories of past experiences to aid in building new thought and/or 
revising, reinforcing, or expanding current thoughts. (Gipe, 1998, p. 13) 

• Reading is a social, developmental, and interactive process that involves 
learning. It is a process incorporating a person’s linguistic knowledge that can 
be powerfully influenced by an insightful teacher as well as other 
nonlinguistic internal and external conditions. It can be developed by self- 
directed learning experiences as well as by direct instruction and in 
increasingly important in the information age in which we live. (Leu & 
Kinzer, 1999, p. 1 1) 

• Reading is a complex developmental challenge that we know to be 
intertwined with many other developmental accomplishments: attention, 
memory, language, and motivation, for example. Reading is not only a 
cognitive psycholinguistic activity but also a social activity. (Snow, Bums, & 
Griffin, 1998, p. 5) 

• Reading is a complex skill that involves strategies for puzzling out meaning 
and gauging understanding. It requires students to recognize words on a page, 
comprehend what they mean and say them aloud in ways that clearly convey 
their meaning. The ultimate goal of reading is getting the meaning. (New 
Standards Primary Literacy Committee, 1999, p. 17) 
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The definitions support that a variety of factors are inherent in the reading process, and 
one of the factors is phonological awareness. 

For children learning an alphabetic language, like English, research has supported 
the importance of phonological, awareness in relation to learning to read (Ball & 
Blachman, 1991). The printed symbols or letters (graphemes) systematically represent the 
component sounds (phonemes) of the language. For example, the word cat has three 
phonemes and three graphemes. Understanding the basic alphabetic principle, the idea 
that each sound of the language is represented by a graphic symbol, requires an 
awareness that spoken language can be analyzed into strings of separable words and 
words, in turn, into sequences of syllables and phonemes. 

The alphabetic principle is not learned naturally by most children (Eldredge, 

1995). It must be explicitly taught (Adams, 1990). If children have not yet acquired 
phonological awareness, instruction in letter-sound associations will not be effective in 
helping them decode words. 

Researchers (Adams, 1990; Eldredge, 1995) have identified levels of phonemic 
awareness. The elements commonly identified include; 

’ i 

• Rhyming words: being able to tell that two words rhyme (hot-not); 

• Counting words in sentences: being able to tell that the following is a 4-word 
sentence. This is my mother; 

• Counting syllables in words: being able to tell that horse has one syllable and listen 
has two syllables; 

• Counting phonemes in words: Imowing that cat has three sounds; 
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• Segmenting and blending syllables: hearing the word happy and stating the two 
syllables is segmenting, while hearing the two syllables and then stating the word is 
blending; 

• Segmenting and blending onset and rime; hearing the word brook and identifying the 
onset /br/ and the rime /ook/ is segmenting, while hearing the onset Id and the rime 
/ard/ and being able to state the word card is blending; 

• Segmenting and blending phonemes: hearing the word hot and stating its three 

, phonemes is segmenting, while hearing the three separate phonemes and then saying 
the word is blending; 

• Substitution of sounds: taking the word hot and substituting the sound Id for /h/ and 
saying the word cot. 

Materials and activities for developing phonological awareness are employed in the 
Early Literacy Project model. Materials include the Early Childhood Top Ten list of 
songs, nursery rhymes, rhyming books, and word-books (see Table X). Activities include 
the use of songs, fingerplays, rhymes, reading aloud, puppets, storytelling, memory 
games, and computer activities. 

Helping Preschoolers Develop Phonological Awareness 

Studies suggest that enhancing phonological awareness prior to kindergarten 
augments young children’s literacy development. Research Findings are summarized 
below. 

.According to MacLean, Bryant, and Bradley (1987), children as young as three 
years may be sensitive to rhyme, and kindergarten? who have experience with poetry and 
rhyme are generally quite good at identifying rhyming words (Treiman & Zukowski, 
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1991). In addition, kindergartners who are aware of rhyme are better readers later in 
school than kindergartners who are not sensitive to rhyme (Bradley & Bryant, 1978). 

Rhyme awareness is a link between awareness of words and awareness of 
individual speech sounds. It primes children to look for the letters in written words that 
represent the rhyme in spoken words. Also, the concept of rhyme gives writers insight 
into ways to spell words that rhyme and to use rhyming language (Fox, 2000). The four- 
year-old who says that call and fall sound alike is aware of rhyming language. The first 
grader who gives examples of rhyming words, such as pay, say, and ray, is paying 
attention to rhyming sounds. Also, children show rhyme awareness when they clap for 
rhyming words is poetry. . 

When children increase awareness of rhyme, their reading ability also improves 
(Bradley & Bryant, 1983). Awareness of rhyme helps reading ability regardless of 
children’s age, intelligence, or their mothers’ education (Bradley, MacLean, Crossland, & 
Bryant, 1989, reported in Bradley & Bryant, 1991). As some children do not develop 
rhyme awareness by simply participating in normal classroom activities with the rhyme 
in poetry (Layton, Deeny, Tall, & Upton, 1996), explicit instruction in rhyme is necessary 
tp develop this awareness. 

Brady, Fowler, Stone, and Winbury (1994) studied 42 inner-city children aged 4 
to 5 years. Initially, fewer than half could generate rhymes, and none could segment 
simple words into phonemes or read any words. Twenty-one children received training 
(experimental group) and were matched to 21' who did not (control group) on receptive 
vocabulary, age, and initial phonological abilities. Training took place in small groups for 
a total of 1 8 hours over four months, with three 20-minute sessions per week. 
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The training exercises first directed the children’s attention to rhyme, 
segmentation of morphemes and syllables, categorization of sounds, and identification of 
syllables occurred. Next, exercises were devoted to illustrating phonemic contrasts, for 
example, /p/ vs. Pol. through relevant articulatory gestures and segmentation and 
identification games at the phoneme level. Finally, the phonemes in two- and three- 
phoneme words were segmented. 

After the treatment, all but one of the experimental group could generate rhymes, 
and six succeeded in full phonemic segmentation. In contrast, 12 of the 21 in the control 
group still were unable to generate any rhymes, and only one could segment any words 
into phonemes. 

Dorval, Joyce, and Ramey (1980) investigated the effects of phonological 
instmction on 4-year-olds. They selected 22 children from one cohort of the Abecedarian 
Project: 1 1 from the experimental group who received the preschool day care intervention 
and 1 1 from the control group who were matched on familial risk factors. The program's 
reading readiness component included individual tutoring in phonological awareness and 
letter-sound knowledge, in 3 to 10 minute sessions, twice per week over 45 weeks. 

The training method involved several steps that were completed for a single 
phoneme/letter before proceeding to the. next one to be learned. First, there were oral 
exercises in phonological awareness alone, including repeating words aloud beginning 
with the target phoneme, choosing which of two pictures begins with the target phoneme, 
and identifying if a picture begins with that phoneme. Second, the child traced and then 
drew the letter of the target phoneme. Third, the child matched letters to pictures or 
spoken words on the basis of their beginning sounds. Finally, the child attempted to 
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differentiate the target item from two other phoneme/letter items that were previously 
trained. 

On the posttest, for each of five phonemes in turn, five picture pairs were shown 
successively. The child attempted to narne the pictures and to point to the one that began 
with the phoneme pronounced by the examiner. Also, the child attempted to select one of 
three letters represented by the pronounced phoneme. On phoneme recognition the 
average of the experimental group far exceeded the control group (88 versus 58 percent 
correct). Likewise, on letter recognition, the experimental group outperformed the control 
group (62 versus 3 1 percent). 

In a longitudinal study of the Abecedarian Project, Campbell and Ramey (1994) 
examined the long term effects of the enriched day care in which infants in the 
experimental group received activities that stressed language and cognitive development 
through age 5. At follow-up testing, the children in the experimental group demonstrated 
statistically significant higher reading achievement from age 8 (grade 3) through age 15 
(grade 8). 

Experimental studies of programs designed to teach children phonological 
sensitivity show positive effects oh children’s reading and spelling skills (Ball & 
Blachman, 1988; Bradley & Bryant, 1985; Lundberg, Frost, & Petersen, 1988; 

Jorgensen, Morgan, & Davis, 1992), and programs that include letter-sound training 
produce larger results (Wagner, 1996). The majority of these programs teach children 
how to categorize objects on the basis of certain sounds (e.g., initial phonemes). Other 
programs explicitly teach children phonemic analysis and synthesis skills. For example, 
torgesen et al. (1992) compared the effects of training synthesis skill only to training 
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both analysis and synthesis skills. During a 7-week program, groups of three to five 
kindergarten children in the combined training group worked with an adult to learn how 
to identify and pronounce the initial, final, or middle sounds in two- and three- phoneme 
words (analysis). These children were then taught how to pronounce words after hearing 
their phonemes in isolation. Children in the synthesis condition received only the 
blending training. A control group listened to stories, engaged in discussions about the 
stories, and answered comprehension questions. Results indicated that both training 
groups experienced increases in synthesis skills, whereas only the combined group 
increased in their analysis skills and scored higher than the other two groups on a reading 
analog task. 

Byrne and Fielding-Bamsley (1991b) found that preschool children with the mean 
age of 55 months exposed to 12 weeks of their Sound Foundations program demonstrated 
greater increases in phonological sensitivity than a group of control children exposed to 
storybook reading and a semantic organization program. The intervention program 
consisted of teaching children six phonemes in the initial and final positions by drawing 
attention to the sound in words, discussing how the sound is made by the mouth, reciting 
rhymes with the phoneme in the appropriate position, and encouraging children to find 
objects in a poster that had the sound in the initial or final position. Worksheets in which 
children identified and colored items with the phoneme in the correct position were used, 
and the letter for the phoneme was displayed. A final training exercise introduced 
children to two card games that required matching objects on the basis of initial and final 
phonemes. Some of the gains made were maintained through the first and second grades 
(Byrne & Fielding-Bamsley, 1993, 1995). However, an uncontrolled trial using regular 
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preschool teachers and classrooms found substantially smaller effects and a large degree 
of variability in the fidelity of program implementation (Byrne & Fielding-Bamsley, 
1995), findings which question the potential success of a staff-implemented phonological 
training program under nonexperimental conditions in children’s preschool 
environments. 

According to Bus and van Ijzendoom (1999), the best way to determine the causal 
relationship between phonological awareness and reading acquisition is through 
controlled experimental studies. The main difference between phonological awareness 
studies lies in the choice of program. Programs may or may not present a linkage with 
letters or written words. .The aim of their meta-analysis was to determine the best type of 
training to develop phonological awareness. The study compared programs involving 
explicit letter and word linkages with exclusively phonetic programs. Because long-term 
effects of preschool instruction in phonological awareness can also help determine causal 
effects, the final aim of the study was to test the hypothesis that phonological awareness 
training does have long-term effects on reading skills. 

Bus and van Ijzendoom (1999) compared 36 studies (A^= 3,092) testing the 
effects of training programs on phonological awareness and 34 studies (N= 2,751) testing 
effects on reading skills. Some of the studies overlapped the two areas of concerns so the 
numbers of participants cannot be added together. This review of current literature tested 
six hypotheses: 

• Training phonological awareness affects leaming-to-read processes in a 
positive and substantial way. 
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• Phonological training is more effective when the program combines 
phonological training with written letters or words. 

• Starting early with phonological training is more effective than starting 
later in childhood. 

• Children with reading problems profit more from phonological awareness 
training than children who develop reading abilities in a normal way. 

• More careftilly designed experimental studies may show systematically 
smaller effect sizes, because experimental artifacts cannot inflate the 
outcome. 

• Experiments using simple posttests limited to the use of letter-sound rules 
may seem more effective than experiments using posttests with real-word 
identification. (Bus and van Ijzendoom, p. 405) 

The results of the analysis showed that for both phonological awareness and 
reading exclusively phonetic programs were equally effective as programs embedded in a 
letter training, or a training using reading and writing practice. However, for 
phonological awareness alone, training embedded in reading and writing tended to be less 
effective than training with letter practice. The analysis also seems to settle the question 
of the causal relationship to acquisition.of reading skills. In statistical terms, the 
researchers assert that “over 500 studies with null effects would be needed to negate the 
current research” (Bus & van Ijzendoom, p. 41 1). However, the analysis does not 
support, conclusively, the proposition that phonological awareness is the single strongest 
indicator of reading development. 
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Programs such as Sound Foundations, which include letter training, have the 
greatest positive effect. The analysis shows that an early start with phonological training 
profits children more than waiting. In other words, preschoolers profit more than 
kindergartners, who, in turn, profit more than primary school children from training. 
Because the results show a greater effectiveness of programs utilizing letter or reading 
and writing practice than phonetic games alone, the analysis strengthens the case for a 
balanced approach in reading instruction rather than a literature-based program or a skill- 
based program used in isolation. 

The majority of studies on phonological awareness training and its effects upon 
reading acquisition skills focus on preschool, kindergarten, and primary school children 
developing normally. In contrast, van Kleeck, Gillam, and' McGadden (1999) investigated 
children with specific language impairments (SLI). The children in this study (AT =24) 
were significantly lower in phonological awareness skills than age-matched normally 
developing children. The training itself involved 16 children divided into two 8-person 
groups given mini-lessons of 10-15 minutes in smaller groups of 3-4 twice a week during 
the two 12- week sessions. Students focused on rhyming activities during the first 12- 
week semester and on phoneme awareness during the second 12-week semester. 

Rhyming activities followed a prescribed pattern: 

• Read a selected book 

• Show and model five matched rhyme pairs 

• Present the rhyme activities 

• Play a rhyme identification game. 
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In the second week, the process would also include a rhyme generation game. The 
process would repeat with a new book in the third week. In the second semester, 
phonemic awareness training followed a similar model. Teachers were specifically asked 
not to provide any special instruction on phonological awareness outside of the planned 
training sessions. 

The researchers noted significant improvement in phonological awareness at the 
end of the study. Both groups of eight children showed improvement. Moreover, the 
researchers were interested in the long-term effects of the training. They compared the 
tested children against other students who had attended the same preschool and pre- 
kindergarten. The trained group was tested at the beginning of their kindergarten and first 
grade year; they were on average 13.7 months older than the other preschool children and 
2.5 months older than the pre-kindergarten children when they were post-tested (van 
Kleeck. Gillam and McFadden, 1999). While the study could not attribute the increase in 
rhyming ability to their training, the researchers did confidently attribute the increased 
phonemic awareness to the training. 

The study supports the hypothesis that the earlier the intervention the greater the 
results and long-term effects. Also, it supports the hypothesis that children at greater risk 
of reading deficiencies profit significantly from such early training and intervention. The 
instruction was most helpful for students with little or no phonological awareness training 
prior to the program. The study additionally has implications for preschool programs in 
that it focused on classroom-based interventions of a relatively short nature (twice a week 
for 10-15 minutes), but implemented over a long period (24 weeks). Finally, the training 
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involved books and materials already available in the preschool program, thus requiring 
no additional outlays of funds. 

O’Connor, Jenkins, Leicester, and Slocum (1993) e.xamined the feasibility of 
teaching phonological manipulation skills to preschool children with disabilities. Forty- 
seven children, 4-6 years old, enrolled in a special education preschool, were randomly 
assigned to receive training in one of three categories of phonological tasks (rhyming, 
blending, and segmenting) or a control group’. After seven weeks of training, results 
indicated that the children exhibited significant progress in each experimental category, 
but they demonstrated little or no generalization either within a category (e.g., from one 
type ot blending task to another type of blending task) or between categories (e.g., from 
blending to segmenting). Although the children’s level of cognitive development 
significantly predicted some learning outcomes, it did not limit the learning of the 
phonological tasks. 

O’Connor, Jenkins, and Slocum (1995) examined the effects of instructional 
treatments on the development of specific and generalized phonological skills for low- 
skilled kindergarten children. Sixty-six children with low phonological manipulation 
skills were randomly assigned to 1 of 2 treatments or a control condition: (a) auditory 
blending and segmenting with limited letter-sound correspondences; (b) a global array of 
phonological tasks, with letter-sound correspondences; or (c) only letter-sound 
instruction. Children in both treatments showed improved phonological abilities, which 
transferred to a reading analog task. Treated children achieved a level of phonological 
awareness comparable to that of higher skilled children. The combination of blending and 
segmenting instruction encouraged generalized phonological awareness^ however, the 
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ability to blend and segment accounted for more variance in reading analog scores than 
did other phonological tasks 

Overall, the research results indicate that phonological awareness can be 
successfully enhanced through training in young children. Strategies and exercises that 
foster literacy and help children to discover the alphabetic principle are effective. To 
increase school preparedness, instruction in phonological awareness should be 
accompanied by training in letters and letter-sound associations. Children who enter 
school with these competencies will be better prepared to benefit from formal literacy 
instruction. 

Children in high-risk groups and those who have been identified as having 
language or cognitive delays or other impairments require more intensive prevention 
efforts. Intensity, quantity, and maintenance of the highest quality of interactions around 
language and literacy are critical. Coupled with family-focused efforts and preschools ' 
that provide rich opportunities to learn and to practice language and literacy-related skills 
in a playful and motivating setting, children with risk factors can succeed. 
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Abstract 

This study examined the effectiveness of phonemic awareness drills on phonological 
awareness and word reading performance in English of Mainland Chinese students in 
pnmary school. Employing a nonequivalent control group design, the research questions 
explored: (a) whether phonemic awareness drills promoted phonological awareness with 
the English language; (b) whether phonemic awareness drills enhanced word reading in 
English; and (c) whether the treatment on phonological awareness and word reading was 
generahzable across gender or if the findings were specific to gender. Participants were 
202 students in grades 1 and 2, 95 who were female, attending a private elementary 
school in Hangzhou, China. Over a period of 10 weeks, 101 students in the experimental 
group engaged in phoneme production/replication, phoneme isolation, phoneme 
segmentation and counting the sounds, phoneme blending, rhyming, phoneme deletion, 
and phoneme substitution with English sounds. Assessments were subtests of the 

\ 

Comprehensive Test of Phonological Processing (Elision, Blending Words, and 
Segmenting Words) and the Test of Word Reading Efficiency (Sight Word Efficiency). 
Analyses showed an important and consistent difference in words learned and 
phonological awareness gained by members of the experimental group, whether male or 
female. The findings strongly support explicit instruction in phonemic awareness 
promoted phonological awareness and word reading in English of Chinese primary 



school children. 
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The Effects of Phonemic Awareness Drills on Phonological Awareness and Word 
Reading Performance in a Later Learned Alphabetic Script 
Phonemic awareness (PA) is the conscious ability to analyze spoken language 
into its component sounds (phonemes) and to perform mental operations on these smaller 
linguistic units (Liberman & Shankweiler, 1985; Wagner &Torgesen, 1987). It requires 
the ability to hear and manipulate distinct speech sounds apart from meaning or the 
representation of speech sounds in print. As stated by Sodoro, Allinder, and Rankin- 
Erickson (2002), “It is the awareness of sounds in spoken language separate from the 
representation of sounds by written language” (p. 223). PA is an aspect of phonological 
awareness, which is a more encompassing term referring to an awareness of larger 
spoken units such as syllables and rhyming words (Ehri, Nunes, Wilows, Schuster, 
Yaghoub-Zadeh, & Shanahan, 2001). Tasks such as tapping out the number of syllables 
in a word, rhyming words, telling the number of phonemes included in single words, 
identifying separate words in a spoken sentence, and deleting initial or final phonemes of 
a word demonstrate phonological awareness. 

PA specifically refers to the “insight that every spoken word can be conceived as 
a sequence of phonemes” (Snow, C. E., Bums, M. S., & Griffith, P., 1998, p. 52). For 
example, bat is one word, but it is composed of three phonemes; Ibl, lal, and Itl. PA is the 
knowledge that discrete speech sounds constitute words and that manipulating speech 
sounds can create new words (Greene, 1997). It is not the same as phonics (learning 
letter-sound correspondences) but can be considered a prerequisite to success in phonics 
instruction (Adams, 1990; Juel, 1988; National Reading Panel, 2000). Tasks involving 
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blending, deleting, substituting, or moving phonemes within or between words require 
PA or the ability to detect and manipulate individual sounds. 

Phonological awareness is a strong predictor of reading acquisition (Blachman, 
1984; Bradley & Bryant, 1985; Byrne & Fielding-Bamsley, 1991, 1993; Calfee, 
Lindamood, & Lindamood, 1973; Hatcher, Hulme, & Ellis, 1994; National Reading 
Panel, 2000; Scarborough, 1998). It has been documented in the research literature 
(Adams, 1990; Bradley «& Bryant, 1983; Uhry, 1993, 1999) as an associate of beginning 
word reading in young children. Training studies (Ball & Blachman, 1991; Bradley & 
Bryant, 1983; Cunningham, 1990; Lundberg, Frost, & Petersen, 1988; Torgesen, Wagner 
Rashotte, Alexander, & Conway, 1997; Uhry & Shepard, 1993) show an advantage in 
learning to read for children trained in phonological awareness in comparison with 
children without this training. Specifically, Lundberg et al, (1988), Cunningham (1990), 
Ball and Blachman (1991), and Hatcher et al, (1994) all demonstrated that comparison 
children exhibited greater improvement in reading performance than controls after 
explicit training on sound segmentation skills. Likewise, the National Reading Panel 
(2000) conducted a quantitative meta-analysis of 52 studies evaluating the effects of PA 
instruction on learning to read and spell. Findings revealed that teaching PA to children 
significantly improved their literacy development and essential foundational knowledge 
in the alphabetic system. 

The correlation between phonological awareness and word reading has been 
widely researched. Many studies in this area are developmental in nature and emphasize 
both the predictive power and practical significance of phonological awareness. 
McDougall, Hulme, Ellis, and Monk (1994) found that English-speaking children’s (aged 
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7 to 10 years) rime judgment and phoneme deletion abilities were positively correlated 
with their read-aloud performance, and that such a correlation was independent of the 
contribution from short-term memory. Leather and Henry (1994) and Gathercole, Willis, 
and Baddeley (1991) reported similar findings with younger children ranging in age from 
4 to 7 years. 

As the structure of the English writing system is alphabetic, PA i s thoughHo 
contributes to children learning to read. Words have prescribed spellings that consist of 
letters symbolizing sounds in fairly predictable ways while spoken language has no 
breaks in signaling where one phoneme ends and the next one begins. The task of 
distinguishing the separate phonemes in word pronunciations so that they can be matched 
to letters is difficult. The discovery and identification of phonemic units are facilitated by 
explicit instruction in the structure of language (Ehri, Nunes, Wilows, Schuster, 
Yaghoub-Zadeh, & Shanahan, 2001). This is demonstrated by research revealing that 
people who have not learned to read and write have difficulty performing PA tasks 
(Morais, Bertelson, Cary, & Alegria, 1987), and people who have learned to read in a 
non-alphabetic script, such as Chinese, have difficulty segmenting speech into phonemes 
(Mann, 1987; Read, Zhang, Nie, & Ding, 1987). 

In addition to literacy acquisition in English, studies suggest that an understanding 
of the phonological constituents of words is an important determiner of reading success 
in many other alphabetic orthographies such as Spanish (Carrilo, 1994; Defior &Tudela, 
1994), Portuguese (Cardoso-Martins 1995; Carraher, 1987; Cary & Verhaeghe, 1994), 
German (Wimmer & Hummer, 1990; Wimmer, Landerl, & Schneider, 1994), Turkish 
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(Oktay & Aktan, 2002), Norwegian (Lundberg, 1991), Italian (Cossu, Shankweiler, 
Liberman, Katz, & Tola, 1988), and Greek (Aidinis & Nunes, 2001; Porpodas, 1989). 

The idea that phonological awareness promotes reading in the alphabetic system 
has been extended to the non-alphabetic Chinese script. Chinese is a logographic writing 
system in which the smallest pronounceable unit is the character, and each character is 
associated with a syllable. Speech sounds are coded at the level of the syllable; individual 
phonemes are simply not represented in the script. Over 80% of Chinese characters are 
compounds containing a phonetic and a semantic component. The phonetic part provides 
information about the pronunciation. According to Tzeng (1981), this feature relies on a 
certain form of print-sound regularity and constitutes an example of phonological 
recoding, although it does not operate at the phonemic level as in the alphabetic system. 
The semantic component encodes the meaning. Furthermore, Chinese has a large number 
of words with the same pronunciation but a different meaning. What distinguishes these 
words is their tonal quality. Mandarin has four tones: high, rising, falling-rising, and 
falling. For example, the word mai with falling, or 4“’ tone, means “sell,” and mai with 
falling-rising, or 3rd tone, means “buy.” Every syllable is pronounced on one of these 
four tones, except when it is unstressed. Then, the tone distinctions disappear, and the 
unstressed syllable is pronounced light and short (McNaughton, 1979). 

In Mainland China children learn to read logographic Chinese with the aid of 
Pinyin, “...a set of symbols used to transliterate Chinese characters and combine speech 
sounds of the common speech into syllables” (Beijing Languages Institute, 1989, p. 37). 
Pinyin uses the Latin alphabet, modified to meet the needs of the Chinese language. It is a 
shallow alphabetic orthography with a regular grapheme-phoneme correspondence, 
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which differs from that of English in a number of ways. For example, the letter q need 
not be followed by u, and the corresponding phoneme sounds like !ch/d& in the word 
church. Tone is marked with diacritics. 

Liow and Poon (1998) examined the impact of phonological awareness in English 
and Chinese with 57 multilingual, grade 3 students whose language backgrounds were 
English, Chinese (Mandarin dialect), or Bahasa Indonesia (a member of the Malay 
language family common among ethnic Chinese Indonesian children). Assessments were 
a homophone decision task; an English spelling test comprised of regular words, irregular 
words, and non-words; and a Pinyin spelling test. All three groups of students were 
studying English and Chinese in the same school in Singapore. The Bahasa Indonesia 
group exhibited the highest levels of alphabetic phonological awareness, followed by the 
English group, and then the Chinese group. In Mandarin, the students’ performance on 
the Pinyin spelling test suggested that tonal phonological awareness is relatively 
independent of alphabetic phonological awareness, and that this may affect children’s 
strategies for the subsequent acquisition of a second written language. 

Huang and Hanley (1977) investigated whether a child’s phonological awareness 
and visual skills before instruction in school had any predictive power for later Chinese 
reading ability among 40 grade 1 students in Taiwan. The study also examined the extent 
to which phonological awareness and visual skills varied in three separate testing sessions 
during grade 1 : before the children learned the alphabetic system Zhu-Yin-Fu-Hao (a 
system where each phoneme is represented by a distinctive visual symbol), immediately 
after the children learned Zhu-Yin-Fu-Hao, and at the end of the school year. The results 
showed that phonological awareness at the first testing session was significantly related 
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to the ability to read Chinese characters at the end of the first year. However, the 
predictive power of early phonological awareness decreased markedly when the effects 
of preschool reading scores were factored out. In addition, the 10 weeks of instruction in 
the alphabetic system led to an increase in performance on all tests of phonological 
awareness. This is consistent with the view that learning an alphabetic script improves 
phonological awareness ability. 

Holm and Dodd (1996) investigated the effect of first-learned scripts on the 
acquisition of English literacy skills. Using a battery of tests, they looked at English 
segmentation and reading/spelling performance among four groups of undergraduates 
using different first-learned scripts. The Vietnamese and Australian undergraduates had 
adopted the alphabetic system early in their literacy development. The Mainland Chinese 
and the Hong Kong participants both used the logographic Chinese script; however, the 
former group had learned to read the characters with the help of Pinyin whereas the latter 
group had not. Although performance on real English words was equivalent, the Hong 
Kong participants performed poorly in English segmentation tasks compared to the other 
groups, even though they had the longest history of reading in English (averaging 15 
years, compared to 10.4, 4.9, and 14.4 years for the Mainland Chinese, Vietnamese, and 
Australian subjects, respectively). The researchers concluded that the non-phonemic 
strategy developed in reading Chinese without Pinyin was so dominant that it applied to 
reading in the later-learned English script. 

This study investigated the effectiveness of PA drills on phonological awareness 
and word reading performance in English of Mainland Chinese students in grades 1 and 
2. The research questions explored: (a) whether PA drills promoted phonological 
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awareness with the English language, given a tonal primary language; (b) whether PA 
drills enhanced word reading in English, given an initial logographic writing system; and 
(c) whether the treatment on phonological awareness and word reading was generalizable 
across gender or if the findings were specific to gender. 

Method 

Sample 

The sample was expected to consist of approximately 200 first and second grade 
Chinese children from four classrooms attending school in Hangzhou, China. The sample 
was a convenience sample based upon availability and access to existing classrooms. The 
experimental and control groups were randomly chosen. 

In the educational system of the People’s Republic of China (PRC), nine years of 
compulsory education (grades 1-9) are required. Students are taught Chinese using Pinyin 
is taught starting in grade 1, and English is just being introduced in grade 3. Children 
begin their schooling at six years of age, and students attend upper middle school or high 
school only if their test scores are acceptable. At this elementary school, students were 
instruction was taught English in grades 1-6, 35 minutes per class, five classes per week. 
The English lessons consisted of listening and repeating words or story lines, saying and 
doing actions, and chanting or singing. Neither PA nor letter-sound correspondence in 
English was taught explicitly. 

Procedure 

Campbell and Stanley’s (1963) nonequivalent control (comparison) group design 
structured this quasi-experimental study. A priori, an experimental difference of two 
additional correctly identified words would constitute an important finding while an 
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alpha level of .05 was required for experimental data consistency. Inherent in the 
nonequivalent control group design is the internal validity threat of selection. To control 
for the nonrandom assignment, an analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) was used in the 
statistical analysis. 

Measures of word reading and phonological awareness were determined using the 
following means: 

Word reading. The Sight Word Efficiency (S WE) subtest of The Test of Word 
Reading Efficiency (TOWRE) (Torgesen, Wagner, & Rashotte, 1999) assesses the 
number of printed real words in English that can be accurately identified within 45 
seconds. The subtest has two alternate forms. Form A and Form B, listing 104 words 
each. Materials needed are a stopwatch, the profile/examiner record booklet, and the 
appropriate form of the Sight Word Efficiency Reading Card. 

Phonological awareness. The Elision (EL), Blending Words (BW), and 
Segmenting Words (SW) subtests of the Comprehensive Test of Phonological Processing 
(CTOPP) (Wagner, Torgesen, & Rashotte, 1999) were used to assess phonological 
awareness. All three subtests contain 20-items each. No materials, except for the i 
profile/examiner record booklet, are required. 

The EL subtest measures the extent to which an individual can say a word, and 
then say what is left after dropping out a designated sound. For the first two items, the 
examiner says a compound word and asks the student to say that word, and then say the 
word that remains after dropping one of the syllables. For the remaining 18 items, the 
student listens to a word and repeats that word, and then is asked to say the word without 
a specific sOund. For exarhple, the examinee is instructed, “Say feoW.” After repeating 
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“bold,” the student is told, “Now say bold without saying /b/.” The correct response is 
“old.” Testing stops when the examinee misses three consecutive items. 

The BW subtest measures an individual’s ability to combine sounds to form 
words. The examinee listens to a series of separate sounds and then is asked to put the 
separate sounds together to make a whole word. For example, the examinee is asked, 
“What word do these sounds make: t-oi?” The correct response is the word “toy.” Testing 
stops when the examinee misses three consecutive items. 

The SW subtest measures the ability to say the separate phonemes that make up a 
word. The examinee is told to repeat a word, then to say it one sound at a time. For 
example, the examiner tells the examinee to say “beast” and then to say it one sound at a 
time. The correct response is “b-e-s-t.” Testing stops when the examinee misses three 
consecutive items. 

Training Phase 

Participants were trained over a period of 10 weeks, during which five 10-minute 
PA sessions were conducted every week, totaling 50 sessions (500 total minutes) for the 
experimental group. Training took place during English class where class size 
approximated 50 students, and individuals recited as a whole or were called upon singly. 

With the cooperation of the school administration, two English teachers in the 
school were responsible for the training: Teacher A taught the experimental group in 
grade 1 and the control group in grade 2; Teacher B taught the control group in grade 1 
and the experimental group in grade 2. The investigator met weekly with the teachers to 
review the week’s drills and to ensure their adherence to the training protocols. The 
teachers were aware of the purpose of the study. 
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Sounds and Letters for Readers and Spellers (Greene, 1997) was the resource 
used for the PA instruction. The text contains 18-units of scripted PA drills, each unit 
consisting of nine stages or activities: 1. phoneme production/replication, 2. phoneme 
isolation, 3. phoneme segmentation and counting the sounds, 4. phoneme blending, 5. 
rhyming, 6. phoneme deletion, 7. phoneme substitution, 8. phoneme reversal, and 9. Pig 
Latin recitation. For the purposes of this study, the teachers presented two units per week, 
encompassing stages 1-7. The following describes these seven stages: 

Stage 1 Phoneme production/replication. The teacher says a phoneme and the 
students repeat the sound. Example: “Say /m/.” The response is '7m/. ” 

Stage 2 Phoneme isolation. The teacher says a word containing two to four 
phonemes; she then instructs the students to isolate a certain phoneme. Example: “Say 
mat.” (Response: “mat.”) “Say the first sound in mat.” (Response: “/m/.”) 

Stage 3 Phoneme segmentation. The teacher says a word containing more than 
one phoneme; she then instmcts the students to say the sounds in the word. Example: 

“Say dad.” (Response: “dad.”) “Say the sounds in dad.” (Response: “/d/ /a/ /d/. ”) 

Stage 4 Phoneme blending. The teacher says several phonemes. The students 
repeat what the teacher says until the word in pronounced. Example: “Listen and repeat: 
/a//m/, /a//mJ, am. (Response: "/a/ /mJ, /a//m/, am.”) 

Stage 5 Rhyming. The teacher says a word. The students respond with a word that 
rhymes. Example: “Say a word that rhymes with mat.” (Response: “hat,” “bat.”) 

Stage 6 Phoneme deletion. The teacher says a word containing more than one 
phoneme; she instructs the students to delete a phoneme and say the remaining sound(s). 
Example: “Say cat. Say cat without the/f/.” Response: “/ka/.” 
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Stage 7 Phoneme substitution. The teacher says a word containing more than one 
phoneme; she instructs the students to change one of the sounds to another sound and say 
the new word. Example: “Say bat. Now change the last sound in bat to /m/. ” Response: 
“/bam/." 

After 10 weeks of instruction, all groups were post-tested using the Sight Word 
Efficiency subtest of the TOWRE and the Elision, Blending Words, and Segmenting 
Words subtests of the CTOPP. 

Results 

Initial Considerations 

At the initiation of the study, the researchers obtained permission to conduct the 
study from both the American university and the Chinese authorities. Then they 
consulted with the administrators and teachers at the school site. At the request of the 
principal, two English teachers in the school were responsible for the training: Teacher A 
taught the experimental group in grade 1 (n = 50) and the control group in grade 2 (n = 
51); Teacher B taught the control group in grade 1 (n = 50) and the experimental group in 
grade 2 (n = 51). Both teachers were 25-year-old females with similar training who 
started teaching English at the school in 1998. 

Participants 

Participants were all first grade (n = 100) and all second grade (n = 102) Chinese 
children from four classrooms attending school in Hangzhou, China. Of the 202 children 
in the sample, 95 (47%) were females, and 107 (53%) were males. At the first testing 
session, the students ranged in age from 74 to 109 months, with a mean age of 91 months 
with a standard deviation of 8 months. In the judgment of the children’s two teachers. 
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none of the students had perceptual or neurological problems, and none were mentally 
deficient. 

The children attended a private, boarding, elementary school (grades 1-6) located 
in Hangzhou, the capital city of approximately 1.69 million people, in Zhejiang Province. 
Based on test scores, the school admits 102 new students annually. The children came 
from middle to upper middle class families who lived in this province, except for one boy 
in grade 2 who lived in Hong Kong. The language spoken in school was Putonghua 
(Mandarin); however, at home the children spoke dialects dependent on the region of 
their residence. For example, a child from Wenzhou, a city in southeastern Zhejiang 
Province, pronounced words quite differently from a child who lived in Hangzhou. 

The pre-testing took place in February 2002 during the first week of the second 
semester of the school year. After 10 weeks instruction in phonemic awareness drills, the 
children were post-tested. During each testing session, the children were assessed 
individually in a quiet room in the school by one of the researchers or by one of the three 
trained educators. Total testing time per session was about 15 minutes. Measures of word 
reading and phonological awareness were administered to all participants. 

Reporting Conventions 

The findings are reported with values rounded to the nearest integer, the same 
level of precision of the data collected. The posttest scores reported are the adjusted 
scores as determined by ANCOVA procedures. It is noted that the posttest scores were 
only slightly adjusted by the procedure, usually in the order of plus/minus .02 words to 
plus/minus .2 words per group. This low level of adjustment indicates the groups 
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generally began the research at very nearly the same level of achievement thus providing 
the effect of random assignment. 

Statistical Findings 

Word reading. The Sight Word Efficiency subtest calculated an initial 
identification of five words for both the control and experimental group. After the 10 
weeks of intervention, the control group scored eight words while the experimental group 
scored 10 words. This provided the control group with a gain in recognition of three 
additional words, and the experimental group having gained five additional words over 
their pretest scores. The experimental group gain of two words per student has a 
consistency reflected in the p-value of 0.0004. 

Phonological awareness. The Elision (EL), Blending Words (BW), and 
Segmenting Words (SW) subtests provided a measure of phonological awareness. The 
EL scores were again identical, to the nearest word, for both the control and experimental 
groups, each scoring five points on the pretest. The posttest scores found an experimental 
difference of two words with the experimental group outscoring the control group by two 
words per student with a p-valued calculated at 0.0001. 

The BW subtest resulted in a larger experimental difference with the experimental 
group outscoring the control group by four words per group member. This difference is 
supported by a p-value of 0.0001. 

The SW subtest had the highest experimental difference, five words per group 
member, with the experimental group outscoring the control group. The five words per 
student gained by the experimental group are supported by a p-value of 0.0001. 

These results are evident when plotted against each other (see Figure 1). 
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[insert Figure 1 here] 

Male/Female Differences 

There were no differences in scores between females and males, either in the 
pretest scores or the adjusted posttest scores over all or when contrasted by control and 
experimental groups. There were also no differences in gain scores between females and 
males in the control group and their counterparts in the experimental group. 

These findings may also be expressed by calculating a Pearson r correlation on 
the posttest scores. The experimental group scores correlate well among subtests having 
r-values that range from .40 to .59. The control group correlations are not as strong or 
consistent, having r-values ranging from .21 to .62. All correlations met the required p- 
value of .05 or less. 

Discussion 

Initial Hypothesis 

This research considered a priori that an important experimental difference would 
be established. by a finding in which the experimental group’s average gain exceeded the 
control group’s average gain by at least two words and sufficient experimental 
consistency of the data would be established at an alpha level of .05. These experimental 
requirements were met on all measurements; i.e., each of the subtest scores indicated an 
important and consistent difference in English word reading and phonological awareness 
gained by the members of the experimental group that were provided with the 
intervention. These findings not only support the contention that the PA drills serve to 
improve Chinese primary students’ English literacy achievement, but the intervention 
does so at an important difference consistently and across several measures. 
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Explicit instruction in PA illustrates the structure of words and how words can be 
pulled apart, manipulated, and put back together. An awareness of this structure is a vital 
component of literacy development of children who are native English speakers. PA 
instruction for children who are learning to speak English as a second language provides 
an opportunity for those children to learn about word structures, which is a basic 
foundation of language. The results of this study determined that young Chinese children, 
speakers of a tonal primary language, could be taught to segment, blend, and manipulate 
the phonemes in English words. This provides evidence that differs from previous 
findings that people who have learned to read in a script that is not graphophonemic have 
difficulty segmenting speech into phonemes (Mann, 1987; Read, Zhang, Nie, & Ding, 
1987). In addition, the children were successful in developing phonological awareness 
when the PA instruction focused on more than two types of phoneme manipulation. This 
counters the Center for the Improvement of Early Reading (2001) report that stated, 
“Phonemic awareness instruction is most effective when it focuses on only one or two 
types of phoneme manipulation, rather than several types” (p. 7). The findings of this 
study strongly support explicit instruction in PA using several types of phoneme 
manipulation promotes phonological awareness, including segmenting words, and word 
reading in English of Chinese primary school children. 

Anecdotal accounts from the teachers of both the experimental and control groups 
indicated that the children who received the PA instruction showed increases in their oral 
language use of English. The children in the experimental group were using more 
vocabulary and combining more words together in creating novel sentences in English. 
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The correlations that were calculated provide additional research information. 

The experimental group receiving the PA drills had consistent and moderately strong 
positive correlations among posttest subtest scores ranging from .40 to .59. This finding 
indicates that the treatment provides consistent improvement across all subtests for the 
students in this research. The correlations for the control group were, however, not as 
consistent or as strong. These correlations ranged from a low of .21 to a high of .62, 
indicating that those students not receiving the treatment could not be expected to dp well 
across all of the measures used in this research. 

A student who received PA drills could anticipate a total of 12 additional points 
on all subtests combined than had the same student not received the intervention. For a 
population of just 100 students, this increase represents 1,200 more correct responses 
with the intervention than in its absence. Furthermore, the intervention appeared to have 
contributed to providing students with improvement at a higher level of consistency 
throughout subtest scores (.40 contrasted with .21) without sacrificing improvement at 
the highest level of consistency between the two groups (.59 contrasted with .62). 
Recommendation 

China has the world’s largest education system. The 1986 Law on Compulsory 
Education requires that children receive nine years of formal schooling comprised of six 
years of primary education and three years of junior high education. As mandated by the 
State Education Ministry of the People’s Republic of China and commencing September 
2001, English will become a nationwide required subject for all students in grade 3 and 
above by 2005. Prior to the mandate, most urban, public schools offered English as an 
elective to students in grades 5 and 6, two lessons per week, 40 minutes per lesson. 
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According to the new curriculum standard, 3 to 4 lessons will be offered per week, 40 
minutes per lesson. As all students in the urban areas will soon be studying English in 
grades 3-9, large numbers will receive instruction. 

Chinese teachers of English are currently trained to teach English in the 
communicative way, with attention attached to developing student interest and oral 
English. Those who teach English in grade levels 1-6 are required to have three years of 
study in English at the college level. As English is now so critically needed, many 
teachers lack adequate training both in English language proficiency and teaching 
methodology. Although not previously trained in PA, the two Chinese teachers in this 
study learned quickly the sounds in the intervention and taught the lessons well. Chinese 
teachers of English who lack PA could benefit from the drills to enhance their 
phonological awareness skills in English. Furthermore, as the drills are scripted, 
sequential, and cumulative, the intervention is straightforward to administer. 

This research determined that Chinese students in grades 1 and 2 improved their 
English literacy achievement by an important and consistent amount. Further, the PA 
drills were found to be unbiased in its benefit for improving both male and female 
students’ English language development. The educational benefit of this intervention is 
well supported by the findings of this research. Therefore, PA instruction that fosters 
phonological awareness and word reading of English is recommended. This intervention 
would contribute to the critical skills required for the learning of English, as mandated by 
the most populated country in the world. That many Chinese students have difficulty 
mastering English word spelling shows their inadequate knowledge of sounds and the 
link to spelling. PA instruction can help most students learn to spell (Center for the 
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Improvement of Early Reading Achievement, 2001). In addition, the drills could be 
added to the resources to teach English in China. Currently, a new series of English 
textbooks for primary, junior high, and senior high schools are being published. The 
textbook content does not include PA instruction. The drills would provide linguistic 
activities the promote reading and spelling. 

Implications for future research include investigating the effectiveness of PA 
drills not only on Chinese students in grades 3 and higher, but also on Chinese adults 
learning English. Research could also examine changes in vocabulary development and 
spelling as a result of PA instruction. PA can be taught, and for those who never mastered 
it, this intervention may provide the missing component to English literacy. 
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Figure 1. Effects of phonemic awareness drills on sight word efficiency (SWE), elision 
(EL), blending words (BW), and segmenting words (SW): Adjusted control group (CON) 
vs. experimental (EX) group scores. 
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Appendix 4 
1 

The Effects of an Early Reading Curriculum on Language 
and Literacy Development of Head Start Children 

Lucy Hart Paulson, Karen Kelly, Stacia Jepson, Rick van den Pol, 

Shannon Guilfoyle Neilsen, Rhea Ashmore 

Literacy is defined as the ability to read and write and is usually acquired in a relatively 
predictable manner beginning at birth and continuing throughout life, assuming that the 
appropriate exposure and instruction are present (Snow, Bums, & Griffin, 1998). Early literacy 
refers to behaviors seen in very young children, typically, two- to three-year-olds as they attempt 
reading and writing acts without the awareness or understanding of letter-sound relationships. 
Emerging literacy refers to behaviors observed in four- to five-year-old children when an 
awareness and understanding of letter-sound relationships begins to develop. This process builds 
as children develop their oral language structures, gain an awareness of the sound structure of 
language, and find meaning in the symbols around them (Braunger, Lewis, & Hagans, 1997; 

Lonigan, Bloomfield, Anthony, Bacon, Phillips, & Samwel, 1999). 

Children use strategies from learning oral language to help them make sense of 
environmental print. In this way, language competent children are able to grasp the processes of 
reading and writing in a timely manner (Katims & Pierce, 1995). More than two decades of 
research on early and emerging literacy emphatically demonstrates that children can, and do, 
learn a great deal about reading during the preschool years in preparation for reading 
independently (Adams, 1990; Lonigan et al., 1999; Snow et al., 1998; van Kleek, 1998). The 
likelihood that a child will succeed in first grade depends most of all on how much she or he has 
already learned about reading before getting there (Adams, 1990). 

O 
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In order to facilitate the development of young learners, many who exhibit a wide range 
of needs and abilities, the question of preschool curriculum must be addressed. Goffin (2000) 
acknowledges the dilemma currently faced by early childhood programs as she notes: 

Driven by public demands for positive child outcomes, the sense of urgency surrounding 
school reform, and the prevalence of poor-quality child care, early childhood curriculum 
models are being promoted as a way of ensuring that public dollars are wisely spent and 
that children enter school ready to learn, (http://askeric.org/plweb-cgi/obtain.pl. para 14, 
retrieved 9-18-02) 

A number of early childhood curriculum models, generally based on theories of child 
development, have been in use for several decades. However, previous investigations of the rnost 
commonly used models are generally outdated and fall short of providing a clear picture of the 
actual practices that are used to link assessment to the curriculum (Pretti-Frontczak, Kowalski, & 
Brown, 2002). Given that our current national agenda presents a compelling argument for early 
childhood programs to establish a strong language and literacy environment, research-based 
teaching/leaming models that support early reading principles across the curriculum are 
necessary. In particular, the demand for curriculum models that provide guidance for the 
development of print-rich learning environments, oral language activities, and phonological 
awareness has received considerable attention in response to the current National Reading Panel 
(2000) and the National Research Council’s (1998) recommendations for evidence-based 
approaches to early reading instruction. 

Early and Emerging Literacy 

Three major areas found to be critically important in the development of early and 
emerging literacy skills have been identified (Braunger et al., 1997; Lonigan et al., 1999; Snow 
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et al., 1998; Whitehurst & Lonigan, 1998) as: (a) a strong foundation in oral language skills, (b) 
an awareness of the sound structure of language, and (c) many exposures and experiences with 
print. A strong foundation in oral language skills develops as children gain an understanding of 
the structures and meaning of language. When children begin to realize that the words they say 
not only have meanings but also have structures which can be manipulated, they are developing 
phonological awareness, which is the explicit awareness of word structure - syllables, sounds, 
etc. - that can be changed depending on the context. As children are provided with opportunities 
to see and play with written symbols, they develop an awareness of print. 

Clearly, there is a strong connection between language and literacy development 
(Braunger et al., 1997) particularly during the early childhood years, birth through eight 
(Schickedanz, 1999). Families, caregivers, and early childhood educators have a significant 
impact on children’s language and emerging literacy skills. Those who work with young children 
have a critical window of opportunity to offer support in helping them acquire rich language and 
emerging literacy skills (Moats, 2000). Literacy development is affected by language and literacy 
experiences shared by family members and teachers, the books and written material found in the 
home and at school, and the attitudes of the family and school toward literacy. Children who are 
provided with a wide variety of experiences and opportunities to talk, tell stories, read 
storybooks, draw, and write are generally successful in learning to read and write (Braunger et 
al., 1997). 

Early Identification of At-Risk Readers 

Children who exhibit difficulty learning oral language are at significant risk for having 
problems learning to read (Adams, 1990) as are children growing up in poverty (Rush, 1999). 
Academic success is highly correlated to economic status (Brint, 1998; de Marrais & LeCompte, 
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1999). Hodgkinson (2000) claims that poverty is a universal handicap citing that 20 percent of 
the children in the United States live in poverty. Hart and Risley (1995, 1999) determined that 
family economics was a significant factor in children’s language development finding that 
children in low-income families heard less language and said fewer words. 

Children who are at risk for reading disabilities can be identified before experiencing 
reading failure in elementary school, providing the assessment, curricular strategies, and teacher 
knowledge are in place that are responsive to early recognition. Catts, Fey, Zhang, and Tomblin 
(2001) investigated kindergarten predictors of second grade reading outcomes and identified five 
key variables in their longitudinal study. They concluded that children in second grade who were 
struggling with reading had difficulty with letter identification, sentence stracture, phonological 
awareness, and word recall when they were in kindergarten. Another predictive variable was the 
education level of the children’s mother. Each of these skills related directly to oral language, 
phonological awareness, and print awareness. 

Bishop and Adams (1990) developed a “critical age” hypothesis suggesting that young 
children who experience difficulty acquiring language and who are able to develop age- 
appropriate language skills before the age of five to five and a half have a much greater chance 
of learning to read and write without experiencing difficulty. However, children, whose delays in 
language development persist after the age of five and a half, tend to have a much greater chance 
of also experiencing similar difficulties learning literacy skills. Unfortunately, many early 
childhood centers may not provide the learning experiences and teaching strategies that empirical 
evidence suggests clearly supports early literacy development. In a study of four-year-olds in 
Head Starts, Title I kindergartens, and child care centers, Layzer, Goodson, and Moss (1993) 
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noted that more than 25% of the classrooms did not have a story time and only 10% of teacher’s 
time was spent in individual language interaction. 

The development of emerging literacy skills in young children is too important to allow a 
“wait and see” approach. To facilitate the development of literacy skills, children need to acquire 
oral language skills, develop phonological awareness skills, and have many varied exposures and 
experiences with print. Identifying children’s strengths and needs in language and emerging 
literacy skill development allows educators to plan early and appropriate interventions (Marvin 
& Wright, 1997). Current research overwhelmingly supports the importance of facilitating early 
and emerging literacy skills in preschool-aged children as a critical foundation for literacy 
development. 

Montana Early Literacy Project 

The Montana Early Literacy Project (MELP) offers a curricular approach that emphasizes 
early reading activities for preschool children. The purpose of the Model is to build early literacy 
and language skills in young children, especially those with disabilities, by developing 
partnerships with families, schools, and community members and by using developmental! y 
appropriate services that are individually and culturally sensitive. The Model recognizes and 
expands upon everyday events and existing routines of classroom and home environments to 
build literacy and language directly into children’s daily experiences. Additionally, the Model 
provides teaching and staff support with the knowledge necessary to implement these ^ ' 

comprehensive services. 

The Model incorporates five key components that describe how to develop literacy and 
language skills in young children with and without disabilities. Component One identifies 
procedures using developmentally appropriate thematic units with specific strategies. 
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interventions, and activities that embed literacy and language throughout children’s existing 
routines during the school day. Component Two provides a method to identify early literacy and 
language needs of individual students and to design Individualized Education Program (TEP) 
goals and objectives that meet children’s needs. Component Three provides strategies to foster 
family participation in literacy and language activities, both at home and at school. Component 
Four addresses means of providing inclusive, respectful, and culturally responsive literacy 
services that celebrate individual differences of children and their families. It also focuses on the 
understanding and appreciation of the cultural practices, beliefs, and traditions of Native 
Americans in Montana. Component Five provides teachers, support staff, and families with the 
knowledge and skills necessary to implement the Model. 

The MELP Model was developed at two demonstration sites: CO-TEACH Preschool, 
located on The University of Montana - Missoula campus, and Cherry Valley Elementary 
School, located on the Flathead Indian Reservation, for fostering emerging literacy and language 
skills in young children with diverse abilities. The MELP Model also was replicated at four sites 
in Montana: Head Start, Missoula; Awesome Discoveries Daycare, Poison; Missoula County 
Public School (MCPS) Preschool Program, Missoula; and Smart Start Preschool, Poison. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the impact of the MELP Model for 
improving the early and emerging literacy skills of young children who are at risk of developing 
reading difficulties. The main question addressed was: What effect does the Montana Early 
Literacy Project Curriculum have on the language development of children in Head Start? 

Method 




Participants 
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Children from three Head Start classrooms participated in this study in either a combined 
Montana Early Literacy and traditional curriculum classroom or a traditional curriculum only 
classroom. All children in the study were reported to be at risk for developing challenges with 
academic success given the low social economic status criteria for participation in the Head Start 
program. The MELP curriculum group began with 18 children participating in the Head Start 
classroom and concluded with 14 children. One child moved during the middle of the study, and 
three children did not complete all of the testing. This group was comprised of 7 girls and 7 boys 
and the average chronological age was 4 years, 2 months during the pre-test and 4 years, 9 
months during the post-test. Two children in the group received special education services under 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). Three of the children in this sample 
were learning English as a second language. 

The traditional curriculum group included 32 children enrolled in the two Head Start 
classrooms using the standard curriculum at the beginning of the study. Eleven children moved 
during the middle of the study, and six children were unable to complete the testing, which 
resulted in 15 children included at the end of the study. Of this group, 8 were girls with an 
average chronological age of 4 years, 3 months during the pre-test and 4 years, 10 months during 
the post-test. Two children were receiving special education services under IDEA, and one child 
was learning English as a second language. Table 1 presents the sample characteristics for the 
children participating in the study. 

[Insert Table 1 here] 

Procedure and Measures 

The study included the collection of assessment data on early and emerging literacy and 
language skill development using a pre-test, post-test control group design (Campbell & Stanley, 
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1963). The children were assigned to each classroom before the beginning of the school year. 
The education coordinator for the area Head Start selected three classrooms to participate in the 
study based on consistency in teaching styles, behavior management, and classroom structure. 
Two classrooms using the traditional Head Start curriculum served as the control group. One 
classroom using the MELP Model curriculum in addition to the traditional curriculum served as 
the comparison group. The teacher and assistants were trained in the use of the Model. 

Pre-test data were obtained in September at the beginning of the school year, and post- 
test data were gathered in May at the end of the school year. Two assessments were used: the 
Emerging Literacy Screening in Building Early Literacy and Language Skills (Paulson, Noble, 
Jepson, & van den Pol, 2001) and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test -HI, (PPVT-III) Form A 
(Dunn & Dunn, 1997). Assessments were conducted individually in a quiet room near the Head 
Start classrooms by project staff who were specifically trained in each measurement. In order to 
further evaluate the impact of the MELP curriculum on children’s expressive language 
development, individual spontaneous language samples were collected for each of the 
participants. Sampling occurred in October, prior to the introduction of the MELP curriculum, 
and again in April, approximately six months later. 

The Emerging Literacy Screening includes developmentally sequenced skills in three 
foundation areas of literacy development: language use, phonological awareness, and print 
development. The results provide a raw score and a percent correct score for each of the three 
areas as well as a total composite raw score and percent correct score. 

The PPVT-III is a standardized, norm-referenced measure of receptive vocabulary 
development. The results provide a raw score, a percentile rank, a standard score, and an age 
equivalent. 
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Language samples were obtained using a set of softbound wordless picture books by 
Mercer and Marianna Mayer (1967, 1971, 1974, 1975). Individual children were seated at a 
small table in their classroom, and the researcher prompted them to “Look at the book and tell 
me what is happening.” Children were encouraged to describe the activities in two of the books 
for the fall sample and two similar books for the spring sample. The researchers prompted 
children to “Look at that!” and “Tell me what else is going on.” However, the children were 
allowed to guide the speed and duration of each session. Sessions ranged from 10 to 20 minutes, 
and all utterances were tape recorded for analysis. 

Tape-recorded language samples from each child were transcribed and entered into the 
Systematic Analysis of Language Transcripts, Research version 7.0 (SALT) computer program. 
SALT is a software package developed by the Language Analysis Laboratory at the University 
of Wisconsin- Madison (1984-2002). Using SALT and guided by a specific transcription 
protocol, researchers obtained an analysis of language performance at the word, morpheme, 
utterance, and discourse level for each child. Data from fall and spring were transferred into 
EXCEL spreadsheets and grouped into three categories for analysis of expressive language 
growth: (a) Total utterances; (b) Mean Length of Utterance (MLU); and (c) Different Word 
Roots (vocabulary growth). MLU in morphemes corresponds to chronological age as well as to 
stages of linguistic development and is considered to ve a valid index of language development 
when the MEL is between 1.0 and 4.5 morphemes (Bailey and Wolery, 1989). Analyses included 
calculation of gain scores, percentage of change within individuals and within groups, magnitude 
of effect size within groups, and independent t-tests to note significant differences between 
groups. 
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The null hypothesis of this study assumed there would be no important or statistically 
reliable difference between the adjusted average post-test scores of the Head Start classes using 
the traditional curriculum and the classroom using the MELP Model curriculum. An important 
difference was defined as 10 percentage points on the adjusted mean scores of the Emerging 
Literacy Screening. An important difference on the PPVT-III was defined as an increase of 10 
points on the raw score. This amount reflects an approximate increase of seven months (the 
duration of the study) in receptive vocabulary for four-year-old children. Statistical reliability 
was set at a =.05 for both assessments. An expected developmental increase in MLU from pre- ' 
test to post-test was predicted to be approximately .6 using the equation: age (in months) + MLU 
(Miller, 1981). An analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) was calculated for each of the 
assessments: the Emerging Literacy Screening, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test-Ill, and the 
language sample data. 

Results 

At conclusion of the study, the MELP curriculum group included 14 children who 
participated in the Head Start classroom using the MELP Model curriculum. Fifteen children in 
the two Head Start classrooms using the traditional curriculum served as the control group (n = 
29). 

On the Emerging Literacy Screening, the MDELP group received a mean percent correct 
score of 41.4% on the pretest, an unadjusted mean score of 71.7%, and an adjusted mean score of 
68.2% on the post-test, an increase of 30.3 (unadjusted) and 26.8 (adjusted) percentage points. 
The traditional group received a mean score of 33.7% on the pre-test score, an unadjusted mean 
score of 48.8%, and an adjusted mean score of 52.0% on the post-test, an increase of 15.1 
(unadjusted) and 18.3 (adjusted) percentage points. 
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On the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test - HI, the MELP group received a mean raw 
score of 51.9 on the pre-test, an unadjusted post-test mean score of 58.0, and an adjusted post- 
test mean score of 55.2. The traditional group received a pre-test mean raw score of 44.1, an 
unadjusted post-test mean score of 53.5, and an adjusted score of 56.1. 

For the results of the Emerging Literacy Screening, homogeneity of variance was 
established between the sample groups, which were relatively the same size. The F-test 
conducted for the homogeneity of regression resulted in an F-value of .36 and a p-value of .55. 
The F-ratio was determined to not be statistically reliable indicating that the two samples had 
common slopes. Therefore, an analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) was run. The ANCOVA 
resulted in an F-ratio of 20.85 and a p-value of < 0.0001. 

Homogeneity of variance was again established between the sample groups for the raw 
score results of the PPVT-III. The F-test conducted for the homogeneity of regression resulted in 
an F-value of 1.00 and a p-value of .33. The F-ratio was determined to not be statistically reliable 
indicating that the two samples had common slopes. Therefore, an analysis of covariance 
(ANCOVA) was run. The ANCOVA resulted in an F-ratio of .04 and a p value of .84. 

An important difference was set at 10 percentage points a priori for the results of the 
Emerging Literacy Screening. The class using the MELP Model curriculum outscored the class 
using the traditional curriculum by 22.91 (unadjusted) and 16.19 (adjusted) percentage points. 

An important difference of 10 points in the raw score of the PPVT - III was set a priori. The 
results comparing the pre- and post-tests of the PPVT-III did not indicate an important difference 
between the groups. 

Results of fall and spring language sampling for the MELP curriculum classroom (n = 

14) and the traditional curriculum classroom (n = 15) are displayed in the attached tables. Table 
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7 illustrates each child’s Total Utterances during the language sampling sessions. Table 8 lists 
Mean Length of Utterance (MLU) for each child and each classroom. Table 9 highlights each 
child’s use of Total Different Word Roots, a strong indicator of vocabulary development. 
According to paired sample t-test results, significant differences were not indicated between 
groups on any of the fall (pre) measures. It should be noted that the mean length of utterance for 
both groups was measured on the pretest to be within Brown’s Early Stage IV, which 
corresponds to the 42-46 month age range, indicating an average range delay approximating 4 to 
nine months. In the spring, t-test analyses indicated statistically significant differences noted in 
Total Utterances (p=.004) and Different Word Roots (p=.009) between the two groups. Within 
group analysis revealed that the classroom using the MELP curriculum had significantly greater 
gains in Total Utterances (90%), moderate gains in MLU (13%), and large gains in Different 
Word Roots 80%). When reviewing individual children’s growth, minimal decreases in MLU 
, were noted in four instances. 

In the traditional classroom, the children demonstrated moderate gains in Total 
Utterances, (23%) minimal changes in MLU (7%) and moderate gains in Different Word Roots 
(26%). Individual children evidenced significant decreases in 14 instances across all three 
language areas, a troubling outcome considering these children already evidenced language 
delays. 

In the traditional classroom, the children demonstrated moderate gains in Total 
Utterances (23%), minimal change in MLU (7%), and moderate gains in Different Word Roots 
(26%). Individual children evidenced significant decreases in 14 instances across all three 
language areas. 
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More specifically, in all three of the areas assessed, the children in the MELP curriculum 
classroom made substantially greater gains than those using the traditional curriculum. 
Vocabulary growth, as indicated by children’s gains in Different Word Roots, was the most 
significantly impacted as the magnitude of the effect size of the change (80%) from fall to spring 
exceeded 2.9 (.5 to .8 is considered to be a moderate effect; anything higher is considered a large 
effect (Cohen, 1988). Children receiving the traditional curriculum also increased their 
vocabulary by 25%, with a corresponding moderate effect size of .7. 

Children in the MELP classroom demonstrated a significant increase (90%) in Total 
Utterances during the spontaneous language sampling with a large effect size of 1.8. In 
comparison, the traditional curriculum classroom demonstrated change (12%) that was relatively 
small in effect size (.27). Growth in MLU, while mildly significant for the MELP classroom (ES 
= .44; 13%), was minimal for the traditional curriculum classroom (ES = .26; 7%), indicating 
substantially slower growth in linguistic development, particularly in the development of 
grammatical rules. Table 3 presents the ANCOVA summary of adjusted means for each 
assessment. 

[Insert Table 3 here] 

The results from each section of the Emerging Literacy Screening provide an interesting 
comparison. Pre-test levels between the MELP and traditional groups were fairly consistent 
across all assessment measures, including language sampling. The test total score averages were 
similar. The pre-test scores of the language use section had a higher level of skill attainment than 
the print development and phonological awareness scores. The results of the post-test indicated 
growth for both groups in language development. The MELP group increased by 21 percentage 
points and the traditional group increased by 12 percentage points. The print development and 
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phonological awareness sections were even more compelling. The MELP group showed an 
increase in the mean score of 40 percentage points while the traditional group showed an 
increase of 24 points in print development. For phonological awareness, the MELP group began 
at 29 and rose to 63, an increase of 34 points. The traditional group began at 18 points and 
gained 11 percentage points. Table 4 presents the subtest scores of the Emerging Literacy 
Screening for both groups. 

[Insert Table 4 here] 

Discussion 

The Montana Early Literacy Project developed a model that provides early childhood 
educators with the needed supports to expand upon everyday events in existing routines in 
classrooms and homes to build language, literacy, and early reading activities directly into 
children’s daily experiences creating language and print rich environments. The results of this 
study determined that the Model was successful in developing language and literacy skills in 
young children who are at risk of experiencing challenges learning to read and write. 

Children who participated in the classroom using the Model demonstrated significant 
increases in the foundation skills in language, phonological awareness, and print development. 
They were using longer and more complex sentences with richer vocabulary. They were 
developing a sense of the structure of language by rhyming, blending, and segmenting words. 
They learned many print conventions and they were writers. 

The results of this study determined that the class using the MELP Model curriculum 
gained an average of 31percentage points on the Emerging Literacy Screening in eight months 
during the Head Start preschool program. The class using the standard curriculum gained an 
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average of 15 percentage points during the same time period. The children using the MELP 
Model curriculum outscored the other class by 23 unadjusted and 16 adjusted percentage points 
on post-test scores of early literacy tasks. Statistical reliability was determined to be < .0001 
exceeding the established level of reliability at .05. A statistically reliable and important 
difference was found. Children in Head Start who participated in the MELP Model curriculum 
had higher levels of early literacy skill development than those participating in the traditional 
curriculum. 

In addition, children who experienced the MELP curriculum made significant gains in 
narrative discourse development as evidenced by the 89% increase in Total Utterances from the 
fall to the spring language sampling. They not only had more to say about the topics presented, 
they also used a broader vocabulary, which serves as a critical precursor to reading 
comprehension. Certainly some of this gain can be attributed to expected developmental growth 
over the time period between language samplings. However, when compared to the gains made 
by the children using the traditional curriculum (23%), these data indicate a significant 
curriculum effect. 

Comparatively, the results of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test-111 indicated that both 
groups gained an average of seven months growth in their receptive vocabulary skills. This 
increase in vocabulary is an expected gain due to typical development and participation in 
language-rich environments. These results provide an interesting contrast to the datagathered 
from the other measures and may be related to the challenges of conducting formal standardized 
assessment with young children, in particular the potential lack of test sensitivity to the time 
period between assessments (NAEYC, 1998). 
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This study demonstrated that young children who participateded in a Head Start classroom 
using the MELP Model had higher levels of learning in early and emerging literacy skill 
development compared to young children who participated in the standard Head Start curriculum. 
The researchers recommend that additional studies be conducted to determine what specific 
strategies and activities are most effective in developing early literacy skills in preschool-aged 
children. Larger sample size and additional classes are recommended for future studies to determine 
the efficacy of the MELP Model. 

Implications for Practice 

The results obtained from this study suggested that children from low-income families, and 
those at risk for early reading failure were able to make considerable gains in their early literacy and 
language skills by participating in a language and print rich environment where literacy activities 
were intentionally embedded into existing routines and events. These critical skills provide the 
foundation for learning to read and write. Curricula such as described in the MELP Model and 
similar efforts in Head Start classrooms are vital for providing optimal opportunities for children 
who are most at risk for developing challenges with literacy. 

As early childhood professionals continue to adopt practices that promote early reading skills 
among young children it is imperative that developmentally appropriate practices be considered in 
curriculum design. Children need teachers who will offer a variety of literacy opportunities 
throughout the day, using curriculum that is meaningful, engaging and cognitively challenging for a 
range of abilities and interests. The Montana Early Literacy Project appears to be a viable curricular 
option for Head Starts and other early childhood centers where early reading skills are facilitated 
through developmentally appropriate language and literacy activities. 
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Table 1 Participant Characteristics 





MELP Curriculum (n=14) 


Traditional Curriculum 
(n=15) 


Gender 


7 girls, 7 boys 


7 girls, 8 boys 


Chronological Age Pre-Test 


4 years, 2 months (50 mo.) 


4 years, 3 months (5 1 Mo.) 


Post-Test 


4 years, 9 months (57. mo.) 


4 years, 10 months (58 mo.) 


Children with Disabilities 


2 


2 


English Language Learners 


3 


1 



Table 2 Pre- and Post-Test Mean Scores for the Emerging Literacy Screening, the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test-III, and Language Sampling 
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MELP Group 


Traditional Group 




Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Emerging Literacy Screening 










Unadjusted Mean % Correct Scores 


41.4% 


71.7% 


33.7% 


48.8% 


Adjusted Mean % Correct Scores 




68.2% 




52.0% 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test-III 










Unadjusted Mean Raw Scores 


51.9 


58.0 


44.1 


53.5 


Adjusted Mean Raw Scores 




55.2 




56.1 


Standard Score 


95.6 


97.4 


91.2 


92.0 


Language Sampling 










Total Utterances 


42 


80 


51 


57 


Mean Length of Utterance 


3.46 


3.92 


3.43 


3.68 


Total Different Root Words 


67 


121 


73 


91 



Table 3 ANCOVA Summary of Adjusted Means 



Emerging Literacy Screening 



Source 


Sum of Squares 


dF 


Mean Squares 


F-Ratio 


Probability 


Between 


1838.41 


1 


1838.41 


20.86 


<0.0001 


Error 


2291.73 


26 


88.14 






Total 


4130.14 


27 . 









Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test - III 
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Language 

T< 

Me 


Source 


Sum of Square's 


dF 


Mean Squares 


F-Ratio 


Probability 


Between 


4.90 


1 


4.90 


.04 


.84 


Error 


3168.25 


26 


121.86 




Total 


3173.46 


27 






Sampling: 

3tal Utterances 


Source 


Sum of Squares 


dF 


Mean Squares 


F-Ratio 


Probability 


Between 


4730.84 


1 


4730.84 


13.06 


.001 


Error 


9420.88 


•26 


362.34 




Total 


14151.72 


27 






an Length of Utterance 




Source 


Sum of Squares 


dF 


Mean Squares 


F-Ratio 


Probability 


Between 


.34 


1 


.34 


.37 


.546 


Error 


23.51 


26 


.90 




Total 


23.85 


27 






Difi 


Ferent Root Words 






Source 


Sum of Squares 


dF 


Mean Squares 


F-Ratio 


Probability 




Between 


8518.46 


1 


8518.46 


19.00 


.0002 




Error 


11653.80 


26 


448.22 






Total 


20172.27 


27 
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Table 4 Subtest Scores of the Emerging Literacy Screening 





MELP Group 
Pre Test 


Post Test 


Traditional 
Group 
Pre Test 


Post Test 


Print Development 


31 


71 


26 


50 


Language Use 


66 


87 


59 


71 


Phonological Awareness 


29 


63 


18 


29 


Total 


41 


72 


34 


49 
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Ann Minkler, Mary Bunco, Marcy Otten, Gail Goodner, Amy Foster Wolferman, Clark Schlege, 
Joan Kuehn, Chris Lande, Gale Bertoglio, Scot Anderson, Rebecca Anderson 
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November 12, 2002 



HEAD START 

WHITTIER SCHOOL PHONE: (406)728-5460 
1001 WORDEN 1-800-223-1841 

MISSOULA, MT 59802 FAX; (406) 728-5566 



Montana Early Literacy Program Personnel 
University of Montana 
Missoula, MT 59812 



Dear MELP Leadership; 

I am writing to confirm that being part of the Montana Early Literacy Program for the past few years has 
had a very positive effect on Head Start classrooms throughout our five county region. The development 
• of the literacy tubs has been a fantastic addition to our library. Their use has been constant. 

In my opinion, Gail Goodner, as teacher in the Dolphin classroom, has accomplished the most extensive 
personal and classroom management improvement by being intertwined in the regular support, screening 
observation, and outcome growth for the students she serves. She has facilitated guidance to other staff 
about use of the literacy materials, presented at state conferences, and frequently contributed ideas at 
education component meetings. Her skills seem to have blossomed in a way that is becoming contagiou.s 
to other classrooms. I am aware that she even worked through the summer on new literacy crates and that 
she IS currently working hard to be even more talented at using a digital camera and computer technology 
to develop books. 



On October 22, Child Start, Inc. (our Missoula Head Start) was observed in an attempt to be National 
Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) accredited. The final decision will happen in 
sixty days, however, during the exit interview I took notes about comments the two validators made about 
specific rooms. The Dolphin group had “exemplary literacy practices.” I was told that the observer 
thought the monthly books were great! She appreciated being able, at a glance, to see a police officer had 
visited, that the children attended a firefighter puppet sho\v, could read exact comments from the 
children, and was delighted that for parents the photographs and text showed each child. She also 
commented about terrific writing books and dictation from the children evident in the room. Her 
complimentary comments and rating of “3-Fully met” in each language and literacy category for this 
classroom was exciting to see. 



As far as the entire program goes, use of the laminator and spiral binder now seem essential to more and 
more classes. Digital cameras seem a bit threatening still, but we are delighted to be gradually learning. 
As a program, there is plenty of room for growth apart from the Dolphin class. In fact, I am charged \Cith 
implementing a new national mandate to improve literacy skills. I stand in awe of the changes made in 
the Dolphin class, and I know we must work to spread those skills elsewhere. 



With a grateful heart,/I sign as sincerely yours. 



ocw. 




® luehn 

/ EducationiCooKlinator 
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Cherry Valley Early Literacy Conference 

Saturday, October 16th 1999 







8:00 - 8:30am Registration, Session Sign-Ups, Coffee and Conversation 
8:30 - 9:00am Welcome, Opening Remarks in Gym. 

9:00 - 9:45am Section One 





Literacy Through Play 

In this session you will learn how to 
create meaningful literacy play centers in 
your home. You will participate in 
activities to create ready to use literacy 
play centers. 



Presenter: Amanda Thompson 

Early Childhood Specialist 



Location: Room 




Storytelling 

“Above all else stories are perhaps the 
best presents children can receive for 
they are beyond the power of money to 
buy or the world to take away.” 

This workshop will inspire you to find 
your hidden storyteller. 



Presenter: Bill Starkey 

School Counselor 

I ^cation: 

ERIC 




Tools for Early 
Reading Assessment 

Participants will have the opportunity 
to explore a variety of early reading 
assessment tools such as running 
records and the Observational Survey. 
This session will be adapted to meet the 
needs of the group attending. 

This session leads naturally to “Using 
Assessment to Plan for Reading 
Instruction” offered in section two. 



Presenters: 



Joyce & Doug Crosby 
Literacy Specialists 




Location: Room 12 

*The Early Literacy Project 

This session will share methods for using 
the natural routine and activities of the 
preschool classroom to foster early 
literacy development. Participants will 
examine their beliefs about how children 
become literate. They will share how to 
use common children’s songs and books. 
Actual materials that are used for 
opening circle, learning centers, library, 
art, free play, and music will be 
displayed. 

*This workshop repeated in section three. 

Presenters: Lisbeth Vincent, Linda 

Whedbee & Stacia Jepson U of M 

Location: Room 1 1 - Library 






9;5 0 - 10;30am Section Two 




j/ ^mproving Communication; How 
Encourage Language Development 

The purpose of this session is to teach 
parents and care givers specific 
interaction styles to improve 
communication with young children. 
These interaction styles will help 
encourage speech and language 
development. Use of daily routines to 
improve communication and language 
skills will be discussed. Red flags for 
early identification of speech and 
language delays will be shared. 

Presenter: Colette Salmon 

Speech Pathologist 
Location: Room 7 



Writing in the Early Years 

This session will focus on early 
writing. Participants will learn how to 
identify various stages of writing and 
how to promote writing development 
in the home and classroom. 



Presenters: 



Location: 



Mickey Hanson 
Principal Lakeside Elem. 
Debbie Hogenson 
Literacy Specialist 

Room 1 1 - Library 



Using Assessment to Plan for 
Reading Instruction 

Participants will have the opportunity to 
see how the results from early reading 
assessments are used to determine next 
learning steps for our students. 

This session will be adapted to meet the 
needs of the group attending. 

This session naturally leads to “Selecting 
Resources for Reading Instruction” 
offered in section three. 



Presenters: Joyce & Doug Crosby 
Literacy Specialists 

Location: Room 12 



^Extending the Story 

In this session you will see several 
examples of activities and questions 
you can use to extend the stories you 
read in your day care. After seeing 
some examples you will have the 
opportunity to make up your own 
extension activities for a well known 
children’s book. Take a copy of all the 
ideas presented with you for ready to 
use activities. 

*This session repeated in section four. 

Presenter: Julie Duford 

Primary Multiage Teacher 

Location: Room 18 
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10;45 • ll;30am Section Three 



Literacy Through Play 
in the Classroom 

In this session you will learn how to 
create meaningful literacy play centers 
in your classroom. Natural literacy 
assessment and the teacher’s role in the 
literacy play center will be discussed. 



Presenter: Amanda Thompson 

Early Childhood Specialist 

Location: Room 7 



♦Literacy From Birth 

This session will explore the path to 
literacy starting at birth. We will 
discuss the essential role that language 
plays in creating the foundations of 
literacy. This information would be of 
interest to anyone working with babies, 
toddlers or preschool children. 

♦This session repeated in section four 



Presenter: 



Location: 



Joyce Crosby 
Reading Specialist 

Room 12 




Selecting Resources for 
Reading Instruction 

This session will focus on how to select 
texts designed for specific learning needs 
which have been evaluated from reading 
assessment. Small group instruction will 
be addressed. A discussion about the 
challenges and supports the text offers 
will be incorporated. 



Presenters: 



Debbie Hogenson & 
Doug Crosby 
Literacy Specialists 



Location: Room 15 



^ ♦The Early Literacy Project 

This session will share methods for using 
the natural routine and activities of the 
preschool classroom to foster early 
literacy development. The presenters will! 
help the participants to examine their 
beliefs about how children become 
literate. They will share how to use 
common children’s songs and books. 
Actual materials that are used for opening] 
circle, learning centers, library, art, free 
play, and music will be displayed. 

♦This session is a repeat from section one. 

Presenters: Lisbeth Vincent, Linda 
Whedbee & Stacia Jepson U of M 

Location: Room 11 - Library 
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11;35 - 12;20am Section Four 




Phonological Awareness; 

A Link to Literacy 

The purpose of this session is to share 
research findings with teachers about the 
relationship between phonological 
awareness and literacy skills. The stages 
of phonological awareness development 
will be discussed. Several activities to 
incorporate various phonological 
awareness skills in the classroom will be 
reviewed. A reference list of research 
articles and additional resources on this 
topic will also be provided. 



Presenter: 



Colette Salmon 
Speech Pathologist 
Room 7 



♦Literacy From Birth 

This session will explore the path to 
literacy starting at birth. We will 
discuss the essential role that language 
plays in creating the foundations of 
literacy. This information would be of 
interest to anyone working with babies, 
toddlers or preschool children. 

♦This session is a repeat from section three 



Presenters: 



Location: 



Joyce Crosby 
Reading Specialist 

Room 12 




♦Extending the Storv 

In this session you will see several 
examples of activities and questions 
you can use to extend the stories you 
read in your day care. After seeing 
some examples you will have the 
opportunity to make up your own 
extension activities for a well known 
children’s book. Take a copy of all the 
ideas presented with you for ready to 
use activities. 

*This session is a repeat from section two 

Presenter: Julie Duford 

Primary Multiage Teacher 

Location: Room 18 



Browsing Children's Literature / 
Storybook Weaving 

School, public librarians and America 
Reads will present tips for utilizing 
children’s literature and web sites. 

Come contribute to a storybook weaving. 
Have in mind a favorite lx)ok from your 
childhood or as an adult. This creative 
art activity is appropriate for all ages 
and settings. 

Presenters: Dale Harmon & Lou Arm 
Kranz - Librarians 
Roxanne Hovenkotter - 
America Reads 
Co Carew - Social Worker 

Location: Gym 
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This collection of articles written by Cherry Valley Staff 
outlines some of the ways in which we as a staff and 
you as parents can help children become confident, 
capable, independent readers and writers. 

— — J 
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Literacy 

ou-.w defined as being literate or able to read, write and speak effectively 

Children begin their journey to literacy long before entering school. When younq 
children look at picture books and understand the “story”, when they mimic adults or 
dder siblings by scribbling on paper or when the letters in their name become known 
the child IS on their way to becoming literate. From these beginnings the child realizes 

that they can make sense of their world and gain praise from the important people in their 
lives. ^ 

Each child then begins school as an emerging reader and writer with their own 
knowledge of literacy and with great expectations of continued satisfying experiences. 
The purpose of reading and writing is to communicate meaning so the teacher will plan 
meaningful activities to reinforce the emergent skills that students bring to school. They 
will then seek to help children deyelop strategies so they will succeed in new readina 
writing and speaking endeavors. 

Teachers constantly demonstrate how to use strategies when they read big books, 

when they write classroom news,and when they read and write with small instruction 
groups. 

An emerging reader may use pictures to gain meaning and will learn to move from 
left to right and top to bottom when they look at a page of text. A developing reader will 
use meaning and pictures and beginning and ending sounds of words. Finally a fluent 
reader uses the meaning of the story while cross-checking with words and the structure 
of the sentence. 

This approach to literacy instruction Is not anti-skills. In fact, phonics and spelling 
are important strategies that are taught in context as part of a whole, exciting, meaningful 
and appropriate program for the child. Each child is an individual, progressing on this 
journey at their own rate. Together, parents and teachers can support and celebrate as 
-Our children (jrowjnjhei^^ ability to read, write and speak. 





IF THERE IS ONE THING THAT YOU CAN DO!! 



Research shows us that “the single most Important activity for 
building the knowledge required for eventual success in reading - is 
reading aloud to children.” It’s as simple as that! It is through 
reading to our children that we give them a chance to develop 
listening, vocabulary, sentence structure, prediction and problem 
solving skills. These skills and strategies are the tools we use to 
become life long readers. 

Just 15-20 minutes a day spent reading to your child will maike the 
world of difference. This is not only true for young children, read to 
your child all the way through school. A child may be able to read 
very well when they are in third grade but they are also able to listen 
to and understand books written for much older children. By reading 
to these children you continue to increase their knowledge of words 
and the world around them. 
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What About PlioiiMes? 






Teachers are often asked about their methods of phonics instruction in the 
classroom literacy curriculum. At Cherry Valley School we believe effective 
teaching interweaves phonics instruction within the context of connected, 
informative and engaging text. 

Phonics is the blending of each letter sound by matching it to a letter 
symbol . Traditional phonics instruction used to teach children to go from S3mbol 
to sound and was presented in a predetermined sequence, often as an isolated 
skills task. 

Now cluldren are taught to hear a sound first as it occurs within a word and 
then to identify it with its S3mbol. These sound-symbol relationships are reinforced 
as children begin to read and write from the first days of school. 

Phonics can be a powerful word identification tool. But we know reading is 
more than decoding letter-sound relationships. 

Teachers give beginning readers guidsmce in how to apply phonic strategies, 
along with using the meaning and the language of the text to read. Early and 
frequent exposure to large quantities of print is the key to developing an 
awareness of sounds when both reading and writing. 

Research has shown that an early awareness of letter-sound relationships is 
an important factor in children’s success in beginning reading. Young children are 
sensitive to the sounds of language around them. Even before school entry they 
begin to sift, sort and categorize language they hear and use. 

Parents can help foster this phonemic awmeness in their children by talking 
and reading to them. Poetry, songs, nursery rhymes and, of course, storybooks 
are wonderful ways to increase your child’s awareness of the sounds of our 
^anguage. 






r 






BEAPIN& STRATEGIES 



What uou can sstti when someone 
is stuck on a word, sax^s the vrrong 
word or is confused. 

- do you want more time or help? 

- what do you know that might help you? 

- what can you do to figure that out? 

- look at the picture and the first letter of the word 

- wh^t word do you know that looks like that? 

- what part of that word do you know? (are there any 
small words in the big word) 

- skip the word and read to the end of the sentence. 

- try that again, re-run the sentence. 

- think about the story, does that make sense? 

- does that look right does it sound right? 

o ' you like me to tell you the word? 

^.Emc — iM- 



What uou can say next. 

- 1 liked the way you tried to figure that out 

- Good Job! You checked the picture 
and checked the word 

- You worked that out all by yourself. 

- You can do it 
-Good try. 

- You're thinking about the story 
and what would make sense. 

- That's good reading. 

- It's fim to listen to you read 

- Wow! You found the tricky part 
and figured it out all by yourself. 



The Gift ^ 

Give your child the gift of literacy. As adults we can help our chUdrea 
become literate by reading to them daily. Read books, signs on the street, 
menus, shopping lists, where ever children come into contact with print is 
an opportunity that should not be over looked. It is through encounters 
such as helping find the can that says “Tomato Soup” at the grocery store 
that gives print meaning to the child. Encourage them to write to loved 
ones even before their print can possibly make sense to anyone. You can 
send along a copy of what they wanted to say, just in case. Giving 
children the gift of understanding - what they think, they can say - what 
they say, they can write - what they write, they can read and share! 



Hi 




Independent Strategies 

When I get stuck on a word in a book. 

There are lots of things to do. 

I can do them all please, mgsel^ 

I don't need help from goii. 



I can look at the picture to ^et a hint. 

Or think what the story's about. 

I can "get mg mouth ready* to say the first letter, 

A kind of "sounding out" 

I can chop the word into smaller parts; 

Like on and ing andly. 

Or find smaller words in compound words 
Like raincoat and bmnblehee. 

I can think of a word that inakes sense in that place, 
Ouess or say "blank" and read on 
Until file sentence has reached it's end, 

Then go back and try these on; 

"Does it make sensef" 

"Can we sag it fiiat way?'" 

"Does it look right to me?*" 

Chances are the ri^t word will pop out like the sun 




If I've thought and tried oxit most of these things 
AndlstiU donotknow whatto do. 

Then I may turn around and ask 
For some help to get me through 



O 
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Jill Marie Warner 



^ Reading Together 

Here are some important tips to help you when your child is 
reading books to you, that they have brought home from school 
in their purple book bags. 

-find a quiet place away from the TV ^ 

or other distractions. ^ . 

-Choose a time when your child is 
not tired, hungry or keen to do something )A 
else, and you can enjoy reading together.^vN 
-Give your child a chance to thinkabout \ \ 
the word and the meaning of the story 
before you try to help or correct. 

-Do not isolate words or sounds. 

-If a word Is unknown, tell your child and if the 
book becomes too difficult, read to your child instead. 

-Provide encouragement and praise. 

^Enjoy the story! 










READING RECOVERY 



Cherry Valley School is currently providing an early intervention program for 
first-grade students called Reading Recovery. Reading Recovery is 
designed to assist children in the first grade who are having difficulty 
learriing to read and write. Eligible children are tested and identified to 
receive a short-term, individually designed program of instruction that 
allows them to succeed before they enter a cycle of reading failure. The 
goal of Reading Recovery is to bring children up to the average reading 
level of their class within 12-20 weeks. 

Begun more than 30 years ago in New Zealand, Reading Recovery is now 
being implemented in six countries, including four Canadian provinces, 48 
U.S. states and the District of Columbia. Approximately 60,000 North 
American children were served by more than 5,000 trained Reading 
Recovery educators during the 1993-1994 school year. National and 
international Reading Recovery research data confirm the effectiveness of 
this early intervention. Similarly, Reading Recovery at Cherry Valley has 
helped children to become confident, independent readers. 
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Big Books pw— "^-1 

Have you heard about “Mrs. Wishy Washy” and “Hairy Bear” 
and wondered where your kindergartners meet such characters? 
The answer is - Big Books. Big books are just that. They have 
enlarged text and illustrations for modeling the writing process. 

Big books are used in many ways. Children learn to predict 
what will happen through pictures and shared reading of the book. 
They also learn about parts of a book, that we read from left to right 
and that words match our speech as we read. The mechanics of 
reading is also a concept of the big book - letter, word, sentence 
knowledge, spacing between words and punctuation marks. We 
predict the inside of a book by its cover and match the meaning of 
vocabulary to the text. 

In kindergarten your child will be exposed to hundreds of 
books read to them by their teachers. The greatest gift you can give 
to your child is to read aloud to them and continue the process. 
Children initially learn about reading by listening to others read to 



them! 







At Cherry Valley this is a time during the school 
day where students choose books and silently 
read on their own. This is a very Important time 
because it allows the students to choose a book 
that they are interested in and on their own they 
can look very carefully at the words and pictures 
to gain meaning from the story. Most students 
would do this on a daily basis, einywhere from 5 
to 20 minutes depending on their age and 
interest. 



o 
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Literacy in the Preschool Setting ^ 

Cherry Valley currently has a preschool program for children identified with special 
needs. Literacy components, reading, writing and speaking are a part of everyday. ,The 
children are not only listening and learning through the books we read, but are 
beginning to think of themselves as "readers'*. In setting the stage for these 
preschoolers to grow In their literacy skills, we have learned that GOOD READERS; 



Can find the title of a book. 

Can find the first page. 

Use pictures to find mea ning 
Guess at what is going to happen next. 

Print goes fi-om the left page to the right. 

Have FUN reading . 

New to the Prekindergarten this year are take home books with book beigs just like the 
BIG KIDS! 



Know the meaning of Author and Illustrator. 
Turn the pages one at a time firom the top. 
Follow the print with their finger left to rlgtit 
Ask questions If they don't understand. 

Read outloud. 



V. 



#D 



Draft Writing 







L 



* Draft Writing is a very 
important part of the way 
we teach writing at Cherry Valley. It is 
through writing that children learn to 
write! When writing in their draft writing 
books, children are encouraged to write 
from their own experiences to create 
stories, letters or journal entries. When 
children write in these books they use a 
process known as developmental spelling. 
Typically over time, children move from 
writing the first letter of the word to 
writing other letters they can hear and 
finally to the correct spelling. Once they 
have completed their draft writing the 
teacher will have a conference with the 
child to correct any misspellings before 
publication. 
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The Writing Process -f 




The writing process is a technique that can be used with children of 
any age in order to give them an understanding of how we go about 
writing. 

The process involves several stages which are taught to the children by 
demonstration and modeling. The stages are as follows : 

-PLAN . the student comes up with an plan for a story, poem, or 
other writing. 

-DRAFT . a draft copy is written using chdds own ideas, spelling 
and punctuation. 

-EDIT , the student then edits their paper looking for changes that 
could be made to improve the writing. The writing may also be 
edited by another member of the class. 

-CONFEF^NCE , a conference with the teacher takes place where 
the teacher also suggests changes that could be made. 

-PUBLISH , the piece is rewritten, a title page and cover are 
completed and illustrations added. 

-SHARE & ENJOY - the work can now be shared and the process 
begins again. 






o 
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Computer Writing 
This qear many of the children in 
kindergarten and first grade are 
learning how to write their stories 
and journals on the Macintosh 
computer. We use a program 
called Kid Pix which allows the 
students to first write, using the 
keyboard then illustrate using 
various tools including colored 
pencils and stamps. We can then 
put these stories and journals 
together as a slide show and add 
children’s narration and video to 
.make a computer presentation. j 





Great Web Sites for Kids on the Internet 



Here are some web sites that have hundreds of links to other interesting placing for kids and theg are 
all created with the child, parent and teacher in mind. 

Cherrtj Vallet] School www.digisys.net/'cherry 

One of the best web sites on the Internet!! Check oat the lunch menu, monthy newsletter, individual 
cla ss es and a wonderful page of Fun & Interesting links to some great sites. 

Interesting Places for Kids www.crc.ricoh.com/people/steve/kids. Here 
you can find numerous links on art 8- literature, music, museums;, exhibits, science 8r math, arts &• 
crafts, toys, games, movies and lots of web pages made by and for kids. 

Uncle Bob's Kids' Page gagme.wwa.com/~boba/kids. is even bigger with more 

graphics and has seven sections loaded with listings of great places to explore. Check out CyberKids 
Launchpad, visit Sea World or fhe Ontario Science Center and surf throu^ LSGO kiformation, NASA 
outer space, the space telescope, the White House, Muppets, spotlic^ts on Pisney 's ciarent movies 
and tons more. Bob Allison has several links for parents concerning Protecting ChUdren in Cyperspace 
and the National Parent kifbrmation Network. 

Bill Nge the Science Guy nyelabs.kcts.org/ Visit Nye Labs Online and get the 

Pemo of the Pay that goes with the daily PBS episode, email Bill Nye, take a look aroxind Nye Labs 
and learn abotjt Physical, Planetary and Life Science by surfing over two hundred unique web pages 
complete with sounds, guicktime videos, and some funny Bill Nye sayings .."Science Rules* 
International WV\nV Schools Registru web66.coled.umn.edu/Schools. So 
here to view interesting web pages of schools from ajrouiid the world. See and learn about students, 
their schools and culture. 

Global Right] Keypals www.reedbooks.com.au/rigby/global/keypaL 
If you want an email penpal or "keypal* from anywhere in the world here is the place to look. You can 
leave your email address or write to one that is listed as either an individual or teacher &• class entry. 
Surfing! And let us know your favorite Web Sites for Kids by 
\ ^email: cherry@digisys.net J 



Art & Literacy 



The contribution of art to literacy Is multilayered. Since most young 
children are wildly creative, experiences in various artistic mediums allow for 
expression of this creativity. 

The opportunity to discuss a piece of art with a sensitive adult not only helps 
a child clarify his thoughts and feelings about his piece, but also validates 
his perceptions. Discussion of a child’s art work enables the teacher to gain 
insight Into the child’s Interests, hopes and dreams In am unobtrusive way, 
thereby increasing her understanding of the child. Art projects provide a 
natural springboard for oral and written language activities, which are an 
integral part of literacy. What better way to encourage speaking and writing 
skills than to speeik or Avrite about that which you have created yourself and 
know best? 
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Once upon a time Fairy tales and folk tales provide one of 

the most enjoyable experiences in children’s literature. Folk /fairy- 
have been part of children’s cultural heritage for centuries. The 
stories help children understand the customs and cultures of people 
all over the world. Folk /fairy tales deal with important themes: 
good triumphs over evil; clear thinking solves problems; 
perseverance and hard work pay off; unselfishness is rewarded; and 
justice will be done. While some tales are violent, they provide an 
acceptable way for children to deal with violence. The stories 
stimulate a child’s imagination with their wonderful, rich 
vocabulary, and appeal to all children. Most importantly, children 
feel connected with parents grandparents by reading the same tales 
that past generations have read. So dust off those old tales! A large 
selection is available at the Cherry Valley or Poison Public Library. 
Enjoy them with your child. 





Literature is no one’s private sound. literature is common ground; let us trespass 
freely and fearlessly and find our own way for ourselves. 

Virginia Woolf 



Build Memories Through Reading 

Build memories through reading, 
Through actions and from /our heart. 
Show children you love them, 
From a very early start. 

It doesn’t take a rich man, 

A poor will surely do. 

Books can be bought, or borrowed. 
They are treasures old and new. 
Children should be loved and cuddled, 
Show them that you care. 

Build memories through reading, 
The ones only you can share. 



by Penny Hirschman 
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- develope critica! listening skills 

- Improve their attention span 

- develop problem solving skills 

- develop print to word relationships 
-develop skills making predictions 

-develop left to right and top to bottom directionality 
- ! ea rn 1 0 vva nt t o r ea d ! ! ! ! ! 



Talk about what is f'la.ppening in the story!!! Ask them what they might 
do if they were one of the people in the story', ask whiat they think miight 
happen next!! Talk about new vocabulary. You can even ’'read" books with 
no words - talk about what is happening in the pictures. 



The school librarian, the city libra rian, or your childs' teacher 
can help you find appropriate and popular stories. Take your child to 
the library and let them pick a book!!! Some authors that frequently 
show up in the book club offerings are; 

Eric Carle Pat Hutchins 

Audrey Wood Dr. Suess 



Leo Lionni Chris VonAllsburg 
M e rc e r M aye r Da v i d Wi e s n e r 



Make reading together a part of your everyday fun routine with 
your kids. Enjoy the special time together and help ensure their 
becoming readers and successful students!!!!!!!!!!! 



o 
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"Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Workshop Evaluation Summary 



Of the 32 evaluations returned 72% stated they were parents, 31% day care providers, 

13% teachers, and 3% marked other. With some marking two categories, ie: day care provider 
and parent. 

A unanimous tone was expressed throughout all the evaluations, that the workshop was 
well organized, informative, usefiil, and fim. Below is a break down of the overall view from each 
question asked on the survey: 

Question #1 What did you like best about the workshop? People expressed that they liked the 
handouts, hands on activities, and the usefiil, practical advice that they felt they could easily apply 
to their daily lives. They enjoyed the enthusiasm of the presenters, the rotating schedule and 
length of each session, and the feet that this workshop was held on a Saturday which enabled 
them to attend. 

Question #2 What was the most informative? People enjoyed the hands on activities and being 
able to see already made materials and ideas from the tubs. They felt this gave them the 
experience and materials to actually go out and use what they made and saw. Many expressed 
that the information about learning in the community, and at home was very helpful, practical and 
easy to incorporate into their schedules. Making the community a learning experience and 
learning how to read to your child, was some valuable information to some. 

Question #3 What will you do differently? From parents to daycare providers to teachers, 
they stated how they would use the activities shared at the workshop into their daily hves. 

Parents liked the community bags, and how you can teach your child literacy/educational lessons 
while out doing your errands. Every parent stated how they were going to do things differently 
after this workshop. Some were going to read more to their child, make a busy bag and use the 
commumty as an educational tool, and some were going to be more creative. Day care 
providers got many usefiil tips and ideas from the tubs, hands on activities, and sessions. They 
stated how they were going to use this usefiil information back in their daycare, plus share the 
information with the parents of the children they watch. Teachers expressed that they would use 
the check out bags for students to take home, plus they received many art and literacy ideas from 
the tubs that they were going to use in their classrooms. 

Question #4 How can we improve this presentation? Many stated that they could not see a 
way to improve, they thought the whole workshop was excellent. Others came up with some 
wonderful ideas such as; repeating the workshop, and having the people who attended it, promote 
it, as to reach out to more parents/daycare providers. Another mentioned that it would be nice to 
have a workshop with your child in attendance. Getting to put some of this practical information 
into practice while you attend the workshop. Many recommended getting more people to attend 
because they felt this information was so important. 
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Question #5 What other information would be helpful? Many daycare providers stated they 
would like to see a session dealing with discipline/behavior modification, stress management and 
organization. Some stated that it would be nice to have a similar workshop about another subject 
area such as math, or incorporating another subject area into this workshop. Some others stated 
they thought a workshop dealing with the age’s five and beyond would be nice. One comment 
made pertained to multiple intelligence, and one comment about brain developmental stages, both 
wanted to learn more about these areas. 

Again, this workshop was so well received. People expressed their thankfulness for such a 
program, amazement that it was free, and that the bus service, lunch, and childcare were a very 
nice touch. By reading all the evaluations it is apparent that this conference was a huge success. 



O 
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Workshop Evaluation 

“Celebrating the First Five Years" 



Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



1 am a; 


parent 


\/ child care provider 


service provider 




teacher 


student other- 













1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 



2. What was the most informative? 






■ S' e . p. 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

(ji ioSiA' f yjl/LU^ 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 



5. What other information would be helpful? 



Workshop Evaluation 



“Celebrating the First Five Years" 



Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



1 am a: oarent 


4 

child care provider 


service provider 


teacher 


student other 











1. What did you like best about the workshop? Why? . 



2. What was the most informative? 




3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 



5. What other information would be helpful? 



o 
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Workshop Evaluation 



“Celebrating the First Five Years" 



Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



1 am a: oarent 


child care provider 


service provider 


teacher 


student other 











1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 



J IWiJ /"f aJi ■ 

2. What was the most informative? 

3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

4. How can we improve this presentation? 

•/7ni/ OL Wcu/j -h imoY-^ pso-pU. 

^ r6 - 

5. What other information would be helpful? 



IL lifpt oi' /CeSt?T/^Ce><7 / 
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Workshop Evaluation 

"Celebrating the First Five Years" 



Saturday. February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School. Poison, Montana 



1 am a: hd oarent 


child care provider 


service provider 


teacher 


student other 











1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

idllCLS ^ clJ ^ 

6 oo/<ls ch-dci ^ 

d^cuokl^ / I 'h t05c.e*^- 

2. What was the mo^ informative? ^ 

laH o-P - 5idnoo i 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

YX-O-d- mor-€_ 

do PvoA vT^o-dl k)ooW Uoor ct4i 

\p0rc^ C^JT\cL. pOvt^A ovatV" AVvV^<? iV <x. 

4. How can we improve this presentation? 



Y~ 



U06-S 






5. What other information would be helpful? 



a 
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Workshop Evaluation 



“Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 

parent child care provider service provider 

teacher student other: . 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 






2 . What was the most informative? 

\npuw\cwdb. \ 



3. 



What will you do differently because 



of this workshop? 

uO\ Q'lfli 



4. 



How can we improve this presentation? 

XV 



5. What other information would be helpful? ' 

CAJoif i c^dcL^r OM-taz 



Workshop Evaluation 



"Celebratir^ the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 

3- - X . parent child care provider service provider 

teacher student other: 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

\J) of LkU.cL tdjiaxL \D 

dKoJt o-^ jLxJL 

OJcuSv^. CUJi UJu. to«^/tia>oopo ooOjlajl. a.otu.COJbjO^ 3 
KjrrXj Oioadxo/A 

2. What was the most informative? ' 

S-^nr> uqxax . (Jq-uJL vXli Choc (y^j- cTOtJD 

\P uuo'SxJ)^ 

differently because of this workshop? 

CJx (octtAc duMK^aojLf adjiij^k^ 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 

\D^ uyxyo a ^=^^uUL ^p^^i<iJLriLcLJj^ 
U>x opf^Qx)r\Jb~j 'Mci , 



5. What other information would be helpful? 
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Workshop Evaluation 



“Celebrating the First Five Years" 



Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 

c 



1 am a: ^ 


^ 

parent 


child care provider 


service provider 




teacher 


student other 













1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

/cry irryforryiodi \re~ \eaj^f\id icrh> 
of ntJLp ideas . 

^todr \A)6^)43bop\ 

2. What was the most informative? 



l-BOr'iru 




"to 



d'ffcront or^ 

chj)cJl/Ek9 +- '•\dne.iir 



hciuo ^ y 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

be more. CXCQ±W^^ 'tlxRe. nnorc. w} m 

Childi^en- U56 oJo'l' 6f d-he. i dJ^OiS } 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 



5. What other information would be helpful? 



Than)<i liBU- ’ 
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Workshop Evaluation 



'Celebrating the First Five Years' 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 



1 am a: ^ 


parent 


X child care provider 


service provider 




teacher 


student other 













1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

OifAX)^ VKsl 

X ui'l'il \ /\ O /> ^ 



VASe.', 

2. What was the most informative? 



jj si'vnfw euin^cUti^ h 




y 3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

^ 0[ [cyr cJj tcxMC^ \A 0 [a/T^ fwifVUi ^ ciCi [A 0^ 

dm X Ajl of Coi^p\ 

I hlf iA)Hy Idw^uof^c. i ^ 

4. How can we improve this presentation? (/ 

ni^J' di~ chujtiS 




5. What other information would be helpful? 




IV 



er|c 
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Workshop Evaluation 



“Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



1 am a: oarent 


y\ child care provider 


service provider 


teacher 


student other: 











1 . What did you like best about the workshop?. Why? 

ZT f ; 2d. 3 avA e. 1 \ 












I 






Cp-/^ , 



2. What was the most informative? -^wV>S 



3 . 



What will you do differently because of this workshop? i 

cW1caV<:-^a. 4^ Tl\t^ 

'j'qpo'-ftfLvtV -VC? '^<9. y ec^w 

<^yowv / 



v<vy 

So 



4. How can we improve this presentation? Ti'wu- . 

'tkt S p/«^ScwtAKo^v , J-f- ^ 

tp/ \fjc^ C- ^ 



I'vv/vpiy +o 

+iTyM>C^ 



5. 



What other information would be helpful? 

-Co { •yowvvq G , 




6 ^ I'pi A 
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Workshop Evaluation 



\:U; 



*Celebroting the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a: 



parent 



teacher 



child care provider 
student other 



service provider 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

' ‘h O S 0 /yv^llcA 

2. What was the most informative? 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

ope-' v^orlci of /r4^rte.CM 

4. How can we improve this presentation? ~j~ 4. , . ^ 

^ ^as IaJ ^ n 




U.1 



5. What other information would be helpful? 






a\o 



C' BE: 



3 89 -; 



iU 
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[Workshop Evaluatloril ^ ^ 






'Celebrating the First Five Years' 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



lama: l^^oarent ' 


k^hild care provider 


service provider 


teacher 


student other 





workshop? Why? \V3f^-(3aj2^ 
cJcupw^ hapj^ ^ ^2oAAJ?y CsOofK-^ 



/ 



ci2 UJCl, 




UUfiii 



6r\ 



(yn 



koy\(lo 

2. What was the most informative? 



al 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

cJ? cic(jlOL/l> 4 (xMJl Qjuyu ^ou/UL.y2y6o 

Hou) (2 ajlj jurruju^^y^^ 

OJAc! l^Jjuuicc^ a.OjuLK,Jit^ ^ ^hjlA^^jy/CLinx. jducoA^^ 

4. How can we imi^ove this presentation? 



^ cJLl cLcS (V ^cJd 



4 

5. What other information would be helpful? kk)(j) ^ <X^ 

^/DCxp ^ ^fVUlxMjQ^ Jt^ldjuLr\^ ' ^ 



r 



J 



ERIC 



A. ■ffi^ryti' 'jtrf ^ CJ^'IcAas^ 
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OJ? ncAoip"\ 190 C/ 
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Workshop Evaluation! ^ 

"Celebrating the First Five Years" 



Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



1 am a: 


parent 


child care provider 


service provider 




teacher 


student other- 













1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 



2. What was the most informative? 






■ S' e- . p, 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

ci JU^ -ynt/UL^ U>S{^ jJh- jL f 









4. How can we improve this presentation? 



5. What other information would be helpful? 
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"Celebrating the First Five Years" 



Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Vall^ School, Poison, Montana 



1 am a: 


parent 


child care provider 


service provider 




teacher 


student other- 

















Workshop Evaluation 

“Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 



Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



lama: X parent 


child care provider 


service provider 


teacher 


student other* 











1. What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

X loved itie hands on flchvi+tes.I vjculcln'+ 
be surpnsed If -\Y\\s >5 also vjas -fix viol) 
rov) cK\\()irtn Vmo . 

2. What was the most informative? ^ 

X found fllof' of: mfixinnali on \n -fhe clflss 
frofo Zoiamt and Uso-- Thev^ had oi ho-neb 
of jWoaAorfui idfcis, x VNiif'h x vvould have 

3. What^&you do^^terently iecaus^oAhivworlffihi^'? 

X wMl be 'mart -fo 4hc needs c+ Ml 

pov/ Children. 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 

titVJ QbOM-f- a class v^here -Vtul Child'refi aV^Jnd ^ 

and VNn:v'\d on Conccp't -5 vmi^ p^renl 

5 . What other information would be helpful? 

Ona^be. a cla% or iyvo fho-f has helpful 
fools -for D'dtT ChildYen. 
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'Celebrating the First Five Years' 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 



1 am a: V oarent 


child care provider 


service provider 


teacher 


student other 











1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

^ 9 ^ re j~cp le.sDr^ o 4 - 

2. What was the most InTormafi^? 

5/i or'.i' 



C?A 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

of rr.or<2- 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 



o 

ERIC 



5. What other information would be helpful? 

'^~C2c\\i'n^ f' o'^r {jsefof 
Lite. c^esi/iLiiir vp 
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Workshop Evaluatioril * 

"Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 

I am a: _x parent . child care provider service provider 

teacher student other: 

1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

2. What was the most informative? 

3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 
^ 0- SaA ^ -tiUi, 



5. What other information would be helpful? 

~t£j 
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w 



“Celebrating the First Five Years" 



Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



1 am a: oarent 


child care provider 


service provider 


teacher 


student other- 











1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

S Cl a S i/ ‘ir'y u c ^ 

yiy “=< S'^o r~/~ 

2. What was the most informative? 

C/-u'/^re.u ^ , 

^~i~ " c/a//^ LyUi'rh CyOl^, /•/ ~^ — A^C>'f J- Cc>r/^e<Z./^, 

/fPtiO 7>^ arQ Ou-/- c;^//pcyOf'^ 

•€y^f/or^ '<-y^ T^csi^ 

3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

ivNCOo p Q.rb^'f'^ CL / ^ c.j^y 'u / '-/■, es 



4. How can we Improve this presentation? 

£> r Ao cy^:' ^ __ 






/ / 



7\q 



5. What other information would be helpful? 
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(Workshop Evaluation! ^ 

“Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Pois on, Montana 

parent child care provider service provider 

teacher student ^ other 



1. What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

^ s / AG rviOjcJ^ ":tSjLcuj. 

IVUlcA. 






2. What was the most informative? i . a *• » / • > . 

dcTAJt -it-Hou) 9 m. 

UiOA. U3crn<dLgA^cc £ { 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 






^ wi uiio wwiivoriupr 

CjtmC j CUD 






4. How can we improve this presentation? . / . ii ^ ‘A ^ 

/O^ ^ <2^1^ % 









5. What Other information would be helpful? *. i • / 






iESTCOPYAVAlUBLI 




A^adc^Q 



\ 



d' 



Workshop Evaluation 



'Celebrating the First Five Years' 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 



1 am a: 


parent 


child care provider 


service provider 




teacher 


student >k other- 





1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

’ Oim V lr^^pl VO e^s«_\jOe,V\. Or^e_v%l -ZcJ ~ -L l\Wc<^ 

Vlovv^ I v<l ^^<ik3o\ -c-i^o V To J ^ l^o^e-A 

2. What was the most informative? 

^ ^ +U_rTvJb^^ 

^ C i-V v\\v\q'> 1 tw. d,OYY\ r^V'-UOl'ty' 

3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

P YYVaC€_‘b \(/yVc- YV\^\<^ir\^ )c45pv\^ 

-t^kvAc, VvA^te. "t' VWVe. -Cv^. Vc.^.v'v^w«_v^.,<» 

■ c? 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 



5. What other information would be helpful? 

"for T0e,v0W(A^ 






Workshop Evaluationl ^ 

'Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



1 am a: 


parent 


child' care provider 


ssrvice Drn\/irlpr 




teacher 


student other 


WWf Vlww MlvJVIUd 

Patr€\ni- ^cIucaH)^ 








\A)Of^yo 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

'-pjze/Ae/hjh/x/i- 



Uou^ ^ ^OAynv^ /(TO 'Idjuru knnA. ^ 
CO~nJ~^'^nAy2. d 



z\.a 

2. What was the most informatl^? 

UJl -ih. unuo 4 ^ 'tyalu^ 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

mnoxjb pcuw^d^ cd/-(/w(0 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 



pJiri^Ot^ 4 /^^^Oyy\JhjLD , 



5 



a 

ERIC 



C V)C0rri M/' 



5. What other information would be helpful? 

^ dtCbcA^ idotUaJ^ IrTLiiuL^ ^ 

j''j 01 a) (j 0 4v ^ 

t» ^ /vt t r 6 ) — rQ.rl. 



I 

o 

o 

1 =-. 

m 

LU 



In 



(1 



L ^ / 



•.: »♦-.•.• : v .-./«. . • ' • ^ ■ ■ - ■■■-. — 

..w^. .. .. ■i..i. •.. .: •i.r.r7.^.^^.r,^rrir^irj>-^^-3.'>rx:':ji:ir.^;^rrrzrzi 



’•»rr:/;4PCTa ?j::TX?rvTTOi^*ar JTnr2r7 JB.v '^ . * ar ; i -». 



Wcrkshep Evaluatien 






'Celebrating the First Five Years' 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



lama: oarent 


_ t^ child care provider 


service provider 


teacher 


student other 











1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 










■-1 



2. What was the most informative? 

Ho VO <ea>OAY^ ^(ix\(jxeuy.o_^ 

<pre.*t:cVLOo\e-(^S . 



or 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

\ rro-rc_ dl>-''rrNje^ otiCj reo-cO-o^<^ \Oci 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 

Ooir\'-\ Y\<eed I r\,^rov;erv\erc^ 



5. What other information would be helpful? 



o 

ERIC 
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Workshop Evaluation 



'Celebratir^ the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a; parent 

teacher 



child care provider service provider 

student other: ^gjCV\ ru^>fa 



1. What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

2. What was the most informative? 

(y. u>oi^ 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 



5. What other information would be helpful? 
ov^ *flue^ 

1 (jl£^ 
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Workshop Evaluation 



''Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 

Cherry Valle y School, Poison, Montana 

I am a: _jX parent child care provider service provider 

teacher student other; ' 

1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

oi\ -h ^ tP/ien yoci 

2. What was the most Informative? 

. -z, // «//. oMs 

X pa-rd, ^ia/ <:dd:/'7/ /^€/ /■/ 

3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

X tU'l( -hd(£ 

do Pun 

4. Hov/ can we Improve this presentation? 



5. What other information would be helpful? 
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Workshop Evaluationl ^ 



'Celebrating the First Five Years' 

Saturday, February 10. 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



1 am a: 


oarent 


O-O Qi S 1 

_ child care provider 


CC^-^ 

service provider 




teacher 


student other- 


U.c(+u/s 














1. What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

O ^ <_c- 



V -e. 



V rv^ 1 



Os 



c>v 



Cl r A-^ s" 






2. What was the most infoimatlve? 

O cJl * 















3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

O ocr 

civ;V4^, ^ ^ 






C-t 



C-S-XV3 iV; c^-'U , 






OsjU /S^ 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 

cX- t c»-- ^ ^ O f-' 



^ r rw 






4wlS^ ^ . 



5. What other information would be helpful? 

3—'^ rsr^c^V : o /sj 



o »o 



\ iTsj vP 

(O o V 



r^i 







Cd «- XrVv 



i ' ^ V C "s s 









Q-C^c». c_cu_^ . d /sy^ 

Q-X-^ 



er|c 



BEST COPY AVAIIj^BLE 
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Workshop Evaluation 



-f- 



*Celebrating the First Five Years' 

iSaturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a: X . parent 
teacher 



child care provider 
student other: 



service provider 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

ArV>c3r 

2. i3'~ 







Qx_cw~ 










3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

OJv-Si—Q- CP B_ — vQ g. o -r~ 






V-^ cJUil^ 













4. Hcwrcan we improve this presentation? 

C ^ Ssa — « — 



‘ Q — Ov — 



5. What other information would be helpful? 







w-J 






r- 
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Workshop Evaluation 






'Celebrating the First Five Vears" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a; 



. parent 
teacher 



. child care provider 
student other 



service provider 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

oi(dr\} i ^ 

• fz> aU)\j,})Q- 

2. What was the most informative? 

Ij ^DC\_ 



'fr 




3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

■HAIi CX.pl<^Y\ ^ 

Mu Le fuVv~<_ 

4. How can we improve this presentation? 

up ^y'Z^ioCt- I-a3Gi4<1 



5. What other information would be helpful? 

fmt. ' 
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Workshop Evaluation 






‘'Celebrating the First Five Years* 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a: 



. parent 
teacher 



child care provider 
student other 



service provider 



1 . What did you like best about ttie workshop? Why? 









2. Whatvjfas the most informative? 
- ^ 




3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 



5. What other information would be helpful? 



a 

ERIC 



iESTGOPYAVASLAI 
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Workshop Evaluation 



"Celebrating the First Five Years* 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a: 



-b^ parent 
teacher 



child care provider 
student other: 



service provider 



1. What did you like best about the workshop? Why*? , ; 

f]\\ C>Y^ K'''A2> 



2. What was the most informative? 




3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 



4. How can we Improve this presentation? 



5. What other information would be helpful? 







w. ^ V -LA N. *;v «. . ,*f». «, rn rj/j-? «.ra*- .i * w n, w 



IWorkshop Evaluatioi^ 






'Celebrating the First Five Years' 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a: '/j parent 

teacher 



child care provider 
student other: 



service provider 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

J ,-t aJJ ■ 



2. What was the most informative? 



U(XI^(U4L^ /A^ C^lT] — 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 






/ 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 



■^y\J 



(X. lA//Uj -h lr\(nOL. 

r6 

5. What other information would be 



helpful? 

^ 0^ K'€J^tTVf^Ui><J / 

fprn rrw.-^hx^ 
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[Workshop Evaluation! 




“Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 

I am a. parent child care provider service provider 

teacher student other 

1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

/ dn. CLS 'foY- O.C /)V — cU J 

6oo/cs ~h c^Wilci ^ (/^i~ ^dii/ 

^CLCkC^ li'h -irc^cj^- 

2. What was the mo^ informative? ^ 

(oH O-^ ^Jvne-5dnool 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

YX.a.c^ nocnre. 

ci-O V^-crV V/^^OL(dl LOO^r 

Vpord^ ajricL po^ov-V o-ucV iV a. 

4. How can we improve this presentation? 

UOO.S CW-co-V 



5. What other information would be helpful? 
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[Workshop Evaluation! ^ 

''Celebrating the First Five Years" 



Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



1 am a: 


parent 

teacher 


child care provider 
student other 


service provider 











1 . What did you like best about tfie workshop? Why? 



2. What was the most informative? 




Vi(x.irviads \ 



3. 



What will you do 

Spend yrigjre 



differently because of this workshop? 






4. How can we improve this presentation? 

SA- \ j 0 os c^<.oJ^ 

5. What other information would be helpful? 

pAv>ci cjn (34iuir ou-Ki^iocdcur a^-eaj .* 
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[Workshop Evaluatiorj ^ 



“Celebratir^ the First Five Years' 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a: Y parent 

teacher 



. child care provider 
student other 



service provider 



1. What did you like best about the workshop? Why*? 

JayjL 

^ CLLL 'dJt^ LOay^he^^oJnofyo cxjiilA*^ 

Kjry\j qMjl idixjLj^ 

2. What was the most informative? , ~ 

(AiJLAx. UouJw v^D Jhoo or^ 

Sp UuoCSxJ)^ LA5 (Ll PyOOCC 



3. mat will you do differently because of this workshop? . 

(0/0^ ^ Cl^cV>ke;a 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 

UihL qpPM^nut^ Obki ojhy^^ , -u -u 



5. What other information would be helpful? 



Workshop Evaluation! 



Celebrating the First Fiye Vears' 
Saturday, February 10, 2001 

Cherry Valley School. Poison, Montana 

I am a. parent child care provider 

teacher 



service provider 



student 



other: 




1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

, ncuJ ideas 

\A)6lr)^lpop V 

2. What was the most informative? 

-(o imj chi)ciyeto -I- ddre-ie- \€Orin]n^ 

3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

be. more. Crccxi'Vt^^ tmorc. ivj 

children- USL oJot ^3T -Hoe / ' 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 



5. What other information would be helpful? 



o 

ERIC 
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(Woiicshop Evaluation ^ 



. ■ ' ' ■'* ‘;' ■ ■ i* ■■.■•■(/• V". . -= -. ■■■ V.’ • ■■ 

Celebrafir^ the First Five years" 

Saturday, Febmary 10, 2001 

Cherry Valley Schooi, Poison , Montana 

I am a. . parent _ X child care provider 
teacher student 



service provider 




'4/wrvvcJi c Slok-c^ VKsl id^cos x^wh 

-L uirtV \ o/)^ 



VASe’ 

2. What was the most informative? 






\A/hof lAfilt I j:rc Lxi. . l' 







3 What will you^ diferenlly because of 

H Cl loT af\ 7%2 (cIIM.'^ M , OUf^ ^ ch.iA(?aic^ 



, t ^ cf hw, ^ 

^ p W(!^ i LU(rrff/K ® 

4. How can we improve this presentation? ^ 

/W-o# «W- fh 



'■'3 



UAS 



5. What other information would be helpful? 
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[Workshop Evaluation! 

‘Celebrating the First Five Years' 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a: 



parent child care provider 

teacher student ^ other; 



. service provider 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

^ c<iAO(^ I ' 2c:_ 3 OVA <2. 



To 



r A. 



c{pL.y 






2. What was the most informative? T^^'-<— r»A 

I A'C 9 ^ rv^tK. , 



s-4 — 14 






3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? i 

cWlc\v^vv <>y^ y 

i^poif-J^VVV Oi/\ O'^ So 

-^-Vovt/V f 



4. Hem, can we improve this presentation? tIVvu-- ' V ,Vv,po/Ka^ -fo 

I yt?'^ , «Sq-> f 

i-K, S p/'<^Sc:M4^Kcv^, Tt ^ -wivull 

e>/ \fJc^ 'H/\, , 



5. What Other information would be helpful? 



"VAcficS 






v^i^A o/U-^ , 



o 
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^ p , IWorkshnn Puali lofirkrti 

As^C{ 

''Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 

Cherry Valley School, Pois on, Montana 

parent child care provider service provider 

teacher student other: 



Jh What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

o<> Pr\M\V\Sc<ASQrL| 

VkN^ V Cb f o o 5 V\> ^ * 






-e-oucAo 

^2jWhat was the most inform^^^ 






f\<KAKj 

UeMc^i- ^\%o u)dQ^ 



ft ^ 



g/ocKj ^t2>vsu 

3 . WhatwillyoudodifferenlS^/UcaubWoftW^ 



VCr\«roO\-€s::^^ V SVCjvN\ 
^^€sx.q3a\wo^ 

lrw?T-v3'^ 'Vec^c^ 
^llrveAi'C- (xV?cyv/x7C 

Uo^r-fvuuc^ IS 



A/O; 



— workshop? 

4. How can we improve this presentation? 

GtUv^c\Vc^/r\A^ftx^t^vAoi 

-- - . . I ' 






\^r\ s^0a^«y?lj PK«r\o\€r\n^ 

^ Ci^ ('®44er'j4v, 



<2. OCLC^g\v?^.| 

5. What other information would be helpful? ^ Lo\o ^c>»0o\ 



o 

ERIC 
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[Workshop Evaluati^ ♦ 

'Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 



1 am a: oarent 


child care provider 


service provider 


V teacher 


student other 











1. What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

Acts u. tie info'Av^ol Ka,vl-ca-b 
vis +eocW',v^ Vi^erc^c^ 

2 . What was the most informative? 

'X- UtsJ b€h^ otol& to see- iPKat cV'eff.( OadeU ^ 

. ..^oc\a\\a l\^t pacerrt lafee hom^ Poct~tts .wecL r^iif 

X or^cod ,v .UelL SS 

3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

paobeti -fer pa^£l^•t's to 

/Mso kovv-e sVar-t 'iK class 

4. How can we improve this presentation? 

5^'^ o>oK& Aomb— 

Kvvatef'ial. 




5. What other information would be helpful? 



o 



[Workshop Evaiuatiolr^ ^ 

"Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 

Cherry Valley School, P oison, Montana 

I am a. _\/^ parent child care provider service provider 

teacher student .other 

1. What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

, a. Ca^ ixiork. 

-rhe^ peaptit uUo 

/,M arJL. ^>es/ 



2. WIpt was the most informative? /^ / 

ue^s 'ye3Sy7>-» 

'/ of ^ , 



SSSs/av/ Ajeis 

C. ^ ^ 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? . y / 

/ ioU/ ^ /norit_ in<,t 7 ^ 

moty ^"^3 

<<^0 - So . / 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 

/W . T^rs ^A<)/4 ^rrvt- , 



5. What other information would be helpful? 

/s cc*fS-~hami^ly \£k^l f , E^ue:^y ht/'f 

^ uio^-^sA-cp /f/tc- cu>lf 

i^'fi^o , lokjp- i4Jcul£{ ^e. ^ 

7^ yx. 00 6V>^ S r , 



Workshop Evaluatioril 



"Celebrating the First Five Years* 

Saturday. February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a: 



parent 

teacher 



, child care provider service provider 

student other; 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

2. What was the most informative? 

JT \o\jCc\ -V^ Clio's ciU>yTf'^> 

3. Wh^ will you do differently because of this workshop'? 

j, )^\\\ ‘buv-e- -to ■ .|1 

p\a«/^ Yv\urz , 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 

nr -kVuuY -4V\iiy3L o^uJlci sovro copu<j 

t^ovt CeJ-v^ CAcIcJre^ 

^reviT6 urKa. rKaM vo^ cdA^ 
^ Uoar -TVu. ^ ^ U)n4|etn cS^ 



5. What other information would be helpful? 









-4o CJ24 'TKa_ 

ofVuir pcL^kri roxA'A 

oic;b u-e-.. ‘S^'^C 

l-^,Arn e*. aVA\a^ Ui3, j;ivy TKji PLv.'tiit'i) 



[Workshop Evaluatiori ^ 



'Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



1 am a: 


parent 


child care provider service provider 




teacher 


student \/^ others Coorot-L»T.c:C^tf~ 



1. What did you like best about the workshop? Why? n P 

^4) py\ 1<JL^ 






Ouovv 



lcC3Cji%_ lo 

2. What was the most informative? 

A/is^i^tnic^ 






k 







If 



s- 



3^^What will you do differently because of this workshop*? 

C\ 

/l/ - o o ckJL^ 



c. .o4^ 



Ci?tA^ C>i/\ 

4. How^can we improve this presentation? 



^~i\o y<Acr\jL 

;+ so 




y k. (/t) ^ cr7_ 

lAsl| 0-5. cxX /T 

5. What other information would be helpful? K^d\c?C //3 

ra./iT o|0' 







iU 
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Workshop Evaluation 



“Celebrating the First Five Years" 



Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



1 am a: 


parent 


child care provider 


service provider 




teacher 


student other: 





1. What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

U3o<“K.€)Kd|v^ VO VjOtAV ~ -i* h\Vc.C^ 

I ov^ ■" - ~|-edj(i_V\av'VA — ^ li 

Vdov\.^ ^^(Lkoo\ c,vvo(;ro KvnixfCi J \i^-b€.<y) Uo^t=J\ 

2. What was the most informative? 

n\vv.^i v\. (Lovy\ rnvLni"^^ 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 
P YYVCj c €_ "t \ WVc_ \vvfco YVV^^l^irv^ lcA:ipY\^ 

Acj^ Vv^ore. "t^wve. iT 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 

fWoT 



5. What other information would be helpful? 

t\ v/v "^o c tO CvOWf Vo 

V/^ \ W*- — ' ^ 

I f iSuiS 

iEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Workshop Evaluation 



“Celebrating the First Five Years" 



Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



1 am a: 


parent 


child care provider 


service provider 




teacher 


student other 


Fare\T)+- )^cluca.H)r- 
lAJOf^iO 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

uKrvb ^cjUAoJ- - 

pj /(fo 'H.juru UjiriL / 

2. What was the most informatf^? 

( 2 il ^ 



3. What will you do differently because of.this workshop? 

0/t>h ^oZi. pajuAjh^ 4x^ 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 



^ !' K{^yy^j)LQ (n^ _ 



H — 

. . koyy^ 



5. What other 



UJoiJzaJ'jd^ Ia/^ojl^ o^. /a^/rA<iy^ Jljb^oM^ 

information would be helpful? ' 0 U 



^iiw h \JtoucA^ lo^aru/vJ^ 



\J}tL/y\j lA^Urtu^ ^ cA*J^qI^ 









KLC ■ d j , • ' 

""^^ncjU <7 JLLuy\ Oi^ i^rU/X" /y'UXJU— 






r 






U J ^ ! /O I A rut /v» /5 - ^ 






Workshop Evaluation 



'Celebrating the First Five Years' 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a; 



parent 

teacher 



child care provider service provider 

student other; 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 










2. What was the most informative? 



r 



^re.'=5cVcx)\er^S . 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

rr>orc_, dL*-^tv>oe^ vdbc:> "'tl:) \^'ci 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 






5. What other information would be helpful? 
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Workshop Evaluation 



"Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a: parent 






teacher 



child care provider service provider 

student other jecVv vvf- 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

- u ICM. oajovuki^ 



2. What was the most informative? 

.-ViTSW.,/ ,V hcolc h^S 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 






CLe^. 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 



What other information would be helpful? 

Or\ ^Uiuf . 
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Workshop Evaluation 

"Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 

Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 

lama: parent child care provider service provider 

teacher student other: 

1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

77)4 ^ ^ yocc 

X r&cdl'j HKM 



2. What was the most informative? 

X, -dhou^Z/- i/ «// 11^05 . 

X 'f'h-e. pf€c56/io6/ (pdfaZ/r/ / / 

(Xppl)'6d aT7^. 

3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? . 

X UJdl j-aZCe /i^ceP h'/Z/e uJdA 

do Zuh > 44 U>iHj tZ 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 



5. What other information would be helpful? 
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Workshop Evaluation 



'Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School. Poison, Montana 



1 am a: parent 


Omj c^«cc,r-^ 

child care provider service proviripr 


teacher 


student other: U«c(Iu/s 




fdw-s.Q.^ 



-1^.0 i 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

^ P — t-c- c3^,'' 









'Q. Cl n 






2. What was the most informative? 

e> cS • 






A V 'J- 



1 






3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

v-A^O N <L^<SL/\X-Q 

Vq. 

<a_ cx_cit \oc^<2. 

S — C_S-A^ 

4. How can we improve this presentation? 










— < C 









5. What other information would be helpful? 

rSr^O-\ . O /V-> 



O /O 



V 



4.*'^*' ^ V: /w<Q_. ,C 

r><^- Co^VVc C.CU.A ‘ d /x/" 






o 

ERIC 
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Workshop Evaluation 



'Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a: X . parent 
teacher 



child care provider 
student other: 



service provider 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 




0 t;X5.S® f— ■■T" p 

2. Whart0istlTfffl8??ltemahPeV^ (3^ tew- 

jp>roeA-^ 'oOGjt^ 

to — cK-<^_xAa>s.jiO 

3. J^hat will you do differently because of this workshop? 



0-3vS-Q- f^"^rp — vQ_€_cx_r 



Irv-- 




■S 




ejuia 



C2^ 



0»w 



4. Hdw^can we improve this presentation? 

C "^OP — * — 






5. What other information would be helpful? 












Xp 
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Workshop Evaluation 






“Celebrating the First Five Years* 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a; 



. parent 
teacher 



, child care provider 
student other: 



service provider 



1. What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 



'fr 



2. What was the most informative? 

(jf 




3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

Le k/cVv~<_ 

4. How can we improve this presentation? 

up ^v 7 lDCf~ <-A3eu44_ 



% 

5. What other information would be helpful? 

frxy^ ^ 



a 

ERIC 
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Workshop Evaluation 



"Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 

Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 

* parent child care provider service provider 

teacher student other: 

1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 




2. What \yas the most informative? 

- ^ 




3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 



5. What other information would be helpful? 




ESTCOPYAVALABLI 
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Th. 

'•&, i^h QMk\^ IWorkshop Evaluation 

»\^e Q, ^ — ' 



( 






'Celebrating the First Five Years* 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a: X parent 

teacher 



child care provider 
student other: 



service provider 



^ What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

o PHmA V\ 

[2. )What was the most informkre ^ V SVC>A \ 






■V'esxdVvwrvo^ V^v."VS 
1rwjrt^Ax> 'VeoA<>^ . 
^IVveAiV"' 

L=02crTTV lf, i S 






workshop? 






A/O; 



&<60Ks 

f>^\\ ^ c Xf\ex ^"Tr * 1 1 

3. What will you do differently oecauw of this ^ . 

Uo^cu Vo. 5 ^ \AJ^ 

P>o^4^C, ar^ 

"t-or (brooe/\^ J\<rfp^av I 

4. How can we improve this presentation? 

P^^\x\\\S^jQTi^ Pl\<srvoV«^0 Cvpf0^j2-i-\ +0 

^CAG-Vvw^M VvAVc^XACHI’ Lc^-AJ^\;~■ 

e O a.dc)§ I 

5. What other information would be helpful? feo-VU LoVo ^ c3aoo\ 

^ S^prtrvqj- 

0r4t»-^ ^1 S’VAtoeVS 

g^4-V-v (2.'^ c^vx^c^r ir t2jc. ^ro^ 

EsOoa^ ■ n-Crt^ 

\c "WcK 3 



) 



u 
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Workshop Evaluation 



“Celebrating the First Five Years* 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 



1 am a: parent 


child care provider 


service provider 


V teacher 


student other: 











1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

Acti v'ltie 3, 3 cod infer iivst, Ion cxivl Ka.-^l'eutA 
“I'nect lo'i-th schools sn +€flchiv^ VAerao.^ 






VO 



2. What was the most informative? 

X hlcecJ b€iv^ able to see lOKcct cV^e^^vf vJaiUa 
fQ.Csc^W^. t\^s paferrt pact-ets ^VNect o'd 

X a\o+ o 9 ^cod u\-fcr n^^xt\o^ u\ -^Uew^ 

'decs ^0'^ rvxxlo'' >3 

3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

4>r paren-t's to 

Adso k.cxv>^ ^twients sVart 'n/\ class 

4. How can we improve this presentation? 

07 j to 5 et ry^oft ip AoinO — 



weA pfesehtra 



5. What other information would be helpful? 



[Workshop Evaluation 



'^Celebrating the First Five Years' 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



am a: 



parent 
teacher 



, child care provider 
student other: 



service provider 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

, a Cs!^ of CiJorK 
pt^p6i: 

avL. 

2. What was the most informative? f / 

S<?S5/3>7 5e^7>-> 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? . > , 

)^c{ " 0 ^ 4 ? r . / jve^ 5/55^27^^ 

•/a, So . / 

4. How can we improve this presentation? 

/W % UJ^.'S a^rriA. , 



5. What other information would be helpful? 

^k^CaA)/)^ £■ i/ f , E^ue:4r^y hi/^f 

lu>/^A ^ i<io t''^s/L.£p CO ill 

. lokA £'<^CuIA /■yi'dr-^ ^ 

~fz> c^(>y^ % • 
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Workshop Evaluation 



'Celebrating the First Fiye Years' 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



am a: 



parent 

teacher 



child care provider service provider 

student other: 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

JTloi/cc^ -tVuL Cjsun 



2. What was the most informative? 

(X “VUi? 4 csU>r?ci 0:^ 

3. Wh^t will you do differently because of this workshop*? 

^ Wtove ^rrH muj cK i I'^tYev? 



4. How can we improve this presentation? AVAILABLE 

j; -Hudr -4KO-Y3L c^uAci soyt^ copuo ^ 

-fo (^Our <cA<|Jr-5/V] 

5. What other information would be helpful? ^Ci^pCy , 



-1-bui ^^o V>« oSoLu -4«i TKiL.. 
olrVuir n.£rt~ 

CXc^lr^ uiiK^- 

Y^-CJL.‘>S<a-tOA 

\-^Arr^ o>~ ^ek li^ TXii. RxtUr P 



Workshop Evaluati^ 



“Celebrating the First Five Years' 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 



1 am a: 


parent 


child care provider service prnwiHof 




teacher 


student other: Coo rc/xn editor" 



1. What did you like best about the workshop? Why? ^ a 

/lo Ljl^ 



2. What was the most informative? 






O 



lcocLfll_ io 



0^ 




<s> 



3MWhat will you do differently because of this workshop*? 

4a3 (Tl ^ ^L^^AxJX CXy^ C 




S- 



c:^~- ^ 



t 



0-OiA^ on e-4" '-2^^ pa/JLyjJtr 

4. How can we improve this presentation? o U)ksd(ji^ i/d^'{^ 



:OcV(. 
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Workshop Evaluation 

“Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 

parent __ — child care provider service provider 

teacher student other: 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

+o A^dero^cu ^ 

2. What was the most informative? 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

Idren ' 

4. How can we improve this presentation'? “T' -L 

■ ^ ^ UJ 0^^ 




5. What other information would be helpful? 

aio I 
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[Workshop Evaluation 



I am a; 



'Celebrating the First Five Years' 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, P oison, Montana 

- — t^fchild care provider service provider 

■ teacher student other: 




u ^ r— 

<aiMb Co &MM, ooort^ 






2. What was the most informative? ^ ^ 

^€Ocl C^clKhO) 




3. Whatwill you do differently because of this workshop? 

qJ^cC 2 cx^ (xJ^^ QZ'^yu- 

OJ/\c! ljituua.oc^ o.QjuLf'.JtJiL (Xo) ^kj\A^ SyyiixhjL^ j^Ajuco-^A^ 

4. How can we im^ve this presentation? 

oJJ. cCjJI 

5. What other information would be helpful? t^Aou) '(x) CX^ 

^/VOtp ^ ^/VxicJw^ dXAjlcUjurx^^ ' ^ ^ 

^ CJ^lcl/ULr^, 

Hxo -fe PXJXpLcA^ - ((1^ IcOuUT] 

FR?C^ dO\/iX^A) ’A 
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[Workshop Evaluation| 



am a: 



'Celebrating the First Five Years' 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 
parent child care provider 

teacher 



service provider 



student 



other: 




1. What did you like best about the workshop? Why? « 

yJlCi^2a^L.c^xJ^^ — UcJaz^ T\)(0, O 

2. What was the most iriformativej? 




IGtvtey Cr>-? 



3. Wh^will you do differently, because of this workshop? 




Cii/zdd 






4. How can we improve this presentation*? 

XI 




5. What other information would be helpful? 
Cr~r) 
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Workshop Evaluation 



“Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 



Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



1 am a: X oarent 


child care provider 


service provider 


teacher 


student other: 











1 . 



2 . 



3. 



What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

I loved -Une hands on ochvi+ies.x v\ia^ldn'+ 
be surpnsed 'i-f iS also was -fhe \m£u| 

rov| cK\\drcn leftro . 

What was the most informative? 

X found fllot' of: in-pxrnation \n -tine class 



frOfTi and U'Sa. The^ fiad Ol toancb 



of ;woo(krfu| \dffls, "X 

.Woudo-^flL?en.ai^ausm^, 



YJ6 

worl<shlp? 



1 'X wodid have 



What wiTT you do differently 

X VNidl be Ynorc needs of (\)1 

mv; children. 



4. How can we improve this presentation? 

•HovJ abCM-H n doss Viher-e chi icl'T-en attend ^ 
and v^fcv'V: on concep-l^ VMi4ti parerd 

5. What other information would be helpful? 

bnaitbt a c<J% ix -tyvo fnaf has helpful 
-bob -for o'd-er 

er|c bestcopyavailabu 
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Workshop Evaluation 



''Celebrating the First Five Years" 



Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



1 am a; 


)C- 


child care provider 


service provider 




teacher 


student other 













1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

2. What was the most inTormafi^? 

5// c>^;-f 






3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 



Cff 

mor<2. 




4. How can we improve this presentation? 



5. What other information would be helpful? 

(Js> o-fii&r {j^eful 
tite >jp 

best copy available 
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“Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a; 



parent child care provider service provider 

teacher student other: 



^ about the workshop? Why? 

^ jUcA/V 

2. What was the most informative*? 



3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 




4. How can we improve this presentation? 

SiA r>%5ru. vtiAA. oJxxdb 



5. What o ther information would be helpful? 

te, Oyy(- 

Pkrln 




o 

ERIC 
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Workshop Evaluation 



"Celebrating the First Five Years" 

Saturday, February 10, 2001 
Cherry Valley School, Poison, Montana 



I am a; 



parent 
teacher 



child care provider 
student other: 



service provider 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

L^a-r-e u/ Cr'y 

2. What was the most informative? 

Gokj r~ o-j C^/'/^renJ cx-^ 7^^ /cu-B./ O ~f~ 

/^ouy 7X^ So-/- ^ 

3. What will you do differently because of this workshop? 

mcoopo.r^K'f'-e p^oy'a ^crY<^fY,'es 

€^rru S 






4. How can we improve this presentation? 

Ofi/PorYu^^YYy Cjzryf^yj- 07 ^ c^yC 






-/-/-jir/yjy yf c> rYi ^o oTr^ __ 



5. What other information would be helpful? 
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iVU, 

^KJA^?dA hU< <S4. ^ 



1 . What did you like best about the workshop? Why? 

Ltl U AO 

If^ 

O^^XiLd Xyri~^(fX-ifV<^jAkAT^'\ 

2. What was the most informative'^ u. A ♦ • . 

cLtxvct. -'h^yiGHJd ^ Otvt 

/Sttfvr\ . (ijj£ U)a4. 



3. What willyou do differently because of this workshop? 



ny wu uw umcieiiiiy DBcause Of this workshop? 
jtkjL dcuA OA. xam jtc Jj^\x% 



4. How can we improve this presentation? , \ A '± MJ -A / 

Ci/Ou^t^ lvoa^ AO i ^ rA4«X ^ 

5. What other information would be helpful? '. 

ci <r/ ^ i/TUAyi^i p-^.. 

^ ^ ^ -kw Uc,y>^ 

A^ryie. .^J^^^AAUyv^ ci^''^0<Uc^tlA^ 
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